



































Can They Park? 


Can they easily park the cars you sell? 


When—again and again—they must fully swing the front wheels 
of the nearly stationary car; when adhesion between tires and 
roadway is greatest; then the less friction in the steering pivots 
the better that car will be liked. 


Steering pivots equipped with Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 
assure minimized friction always; they withstand the thrust and 
shock of this location; and they provide the ready adjustability 

_for wear which keeps the steering pivot always snug-fitting and 
true, but easy to turn. 


If traffic conditions today are to any degree a sales resistant, 
Timkens in the steering pivots are distinctly a sales help. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co 
©1923, By The TR BCo, Canton, O CANTON, OHIO 
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Problems of Major Import to the Industry 
Taken Up at M. A. M. A. Convention 


BOSTON, Sept. 19—Subjects of major 
import for all branches of the automotive in- 
dustry will be discussed at the annual fall 
convention of the Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers’ Association which opened here to- 
day with a large and representative attend- 
ance. The central theme of the meeting, 
“Widening the Market for Automotive Prod- 
ucts,” is of vital interest to manufacturer, 
jobber and retailer. It will be considered in 
both its foreign and domestic aspects. 

Not only will the actual merchandising 
questions involved be discussed by experts, 
but collateral problems, such as traffic conges- 
tion, safety and highways, will be stressed by 
men who have studied them for years. This 
exposition should be highly valuable, because 
there is a lamentable lack of interest in these 
questions which must be solved before the 
market for automotive products can attain 
its full stature. 

The address by Roy D. Chapin, chairman of 
the highways committee of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, on “Build- 
ing More and Better Roads,” delivered at the 
opening session this afternoon, was of especial 
importance because it was the first public an- 
nouncement that agreement had been reached 
on the fundamentals of road building by the 
American Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, the Investment Bankers’ Association, 
the Bureau of Public Roads and the N. A. 
C. C. This agreement has followed long and 
delicate negotiations. 


Development of jobber distribution, a sub- 
ject new on programs of the M. A. M. A., will 
be taken up at the session tonight. The ad- 
vantages of selling both the jobber and the 
dealer will be discussed by E. P. Chalfont, and 
promotion of sales through jobbers by Ray W. 
Sherman, business counsel of the Class Jour- 
nal Co. 

Other sessions will be devoted to credits and 
finances, railroad transportation, export mar- 
kets and advertising. There will be no group 
meetings, because the program has been so ar- 
ranged that all of it will be of interest and 
value to everyone attending the convention. 

The story of this convention always is of 
much interest to the industry and AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES will cover it in detail. In the 
pages which follow are Gerit Fort’s address, 
messages from leaders of the industry read to 
the convention, papers by S. W. Dorman, gen- 
eral manager of the Overseas Motor Service 
Corp., and John F. Kelly, Jr., export manager 
of the Electric Storage Battery Co., on im- 
portant phases of the export trade, and a sug- 
gestion by H. W. Slauson, engineering service 
manager of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. for 
improving traffic conditions, together with the 
views of municipal authorities on this subject. 

The remainder of the story, which will be 
told in next week’s issue, will be liberally 
illustrated. Photographs will be published of 
prominent automotive executives attending 
the meeting and the chief developments of the 
various sessions will be summarized. 
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Third Dimension Needed for Traffic Relief 


Office buildings should provide parking space for tenants, says 
H.W. Slauson. Thinks trolleys should be confined to long hauls. 


RCHITECTS provide for vertical traffic when they 
design office buildings, but neglect parking space 
necessary to accommodate vehicles. The parking prob- 
lem in cities cannot be solved until some such arrange- 
ments are made, according to H. W. Slauson, Engineering 
Service Manager, Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., who at- 
tempted to answer the question “Are We Properly Meet- 
ing the Need for Improved Traffic Conditions?” After 
pointing out that car designers have done much to re- 
duce traffic difficulties by making engines more flexible 
and brakes more efficient, Slauson took up the question of 
street congestion. He said in part: 





I believe there is one practical suggestion which should 
be adopted by every city in which street congestion is 
serious. This relates to the traffic confusion which is so 
greatly aggravated by the trolley, which not only con- 
trols the speed of travel on its own track but which may 
also bring several parallel lines of vehicles to a complete 
halt every time it stops to take on or discharge passen- 
gers. 

Most of us no longer agree with the radicals that the 
trolley should be legislated out of existence. But, whereas 
the trolley should have the privilege of controlling only 
a single line of traffic, in reality, as has already been 
pointed out, it controls every line of traffic between its 
rails and the curb and will continue to do so as long as 
every street corner becomes a station for the arrival and 
departure of passengers. 

To lay the rails at the side of the street close to the 
curb would greatly lessen the congestion of moving traffic 
but is impractical, because no motor cars could be parked 
at the curb. The elimination of the rails by the substi- 
tution of rubber-tired trolley buses with flexible connec- 
tions with the overhead power. wires has been tried suc- 
cessfully. But, in many instances, these rails must be 
used for long distance and suburban traffic, and at any 
rate, the tracks, conduits and third rails represent an in- 
vestment which many trolley companies will not willingly 
throw away. Therefore, inasmuch as it is the frequent 
stops of the trolley which add so greatly to traffic conges- 
tion, let us reduce the number of these stops as much as 
possible. 


Trolleys Should Not Hinder Traffic 


Trolley transportation should prove a supplement to, 
rather than a deterrent of, street traffic. 

Why could not existing trolley companies use their rail 
equipment for long distance hauling with no intermediate 
stops to take on or discharge passengers? 

The short haul traffic could be handled by means of 
supplementary motor buses owned by the trolley company 
and operated either by gasoline engines, storage batteries 
or flexible connections with the overhead trolley wires. 
Such buses could stop at the street corners as easily as a 


private automobile and could carry all of the local traffic 
with arrangements for transfers at points one or two 
miles apart at which the rail-bound trolley cars could 
stop. 

The rail-bound trolley with its infrequent stops, could 
then travel as fast as its own line of traffic would permit. 
Under this arrangement passengers could be carried more 
quickly, either by the short haul bus or the express trol- 
ley, than is possible under present conditions of traffic. 

It may be argued that the increased number of buses 
would so add to highway congestion as to neutralize 
their benefit, but they could replace almost an equal 
number of trolley cars now used for the short haul traffie, 
and because of their ability to pull directly up to the 
curb to receive and discharge short haul passengers, and 
to weave in and out of traffic without restriction to rail, 
I am very positive that the carrying capacity of our 
streets could be materially increased. 

But traffic cannot keep moving continuously; cars are 
on the street because they have some definite destination 
in view and this brings us to the most serious of our 
municipal problems—stationary traffic. If we adhered 
to the letter of the non-parking restrictions, the ten 
minute parking limit signs and the admonitions of some 
of our city court justices, we could not even stop our 
car for lunch, but would eat “a la car,” as it were. 


Methods of Relieving Congestion 


It is not the province of this discussion to describe 
the various means employed in many of our cities by 
which parking space may be secured. These attempts 
to improve conditions can be but temporary make-shifts 
of a situation which is inherently and basicly wrong. 

I am not a close student of traffic conditions and I 
have no statistics other than those based on daily ob- 
servation, but, I ask you, will it not be absolutely im- 
possible to accommodate on two dimension roadways, 
occupants of cities who are continually living in three 
dimensions, for our cities are no longer planes, they are 
cubes; the third dimension is used by every architect, 
building contractor and real estate man who wants to 
add to the value of his property through its ability to 
accommodate more human beings. 

Just think what it means, for example, when a twenty- 
story office building or apartment house is erected on 8 
certain site. Such a building may well occupy an entire 
block and may easily replace thirty or forty houses each 
of which accommodates one or two families. If each 
family owned a car and if each entertained a guest SI 
multaneously who also came in a car, there would still be 
room at the curb for the maximum number of seventy- 
five or a hundred cars involved. 

Now, when these houses are demolished and we add 
the third dimension to this block in the form of the 
twenty-story apartment house, we may find two or three 
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hundred families occupying the same ground space which 
formerly accommodated thirty or forty families, but 
ynder modern conditions of construction and planning 
the car parking space has not been increased and there 
ig still no more room at the curb for the cars of tenants 
and friends than was the case when three-story single 
dwellings occupied this block. 

What is one of the first items that the architect con- 
siders when designing his building? He calculates the 
total area of floor space, estimates the number of per- 
sons who will be accommodated on each floor and then 
allots space for an adequate number of elevator shafts 
to take care of the vertical traffic. No well-designed and 
well-managed building will permit of undue elevator 
congestion even during rush hours, and in consequence 
far better provisions are made for this third dimension 
traffic than are available for the tenant of that building 
whenever he desires to travel in a horizontal direction. 


Vertical Traffic Considered 


Such a tenant, after having been whisked rapidly down 
to the ground floor, may find that his wife, his chauffeur, 
or whoever else may be driving his car down for him, 
will have been unable to find any parking space near the 
building and will in consequence have been forced to 
drive around the block continuously. This “merry-go- 
round” parking is becoming the only solution of the prob- 
lem in certain sections of our cities. 

Here, again, we are confronted with the absolute ne- 

cessity of adding the third dimension to our parking 
spaces as well as to our highways. We have added the 
third dimension to our rail-controlled city traffic in the 
form of elevated structures and subways, but we have 
as yet found no satisfactory solution, other than vague 
plans, to the problem of securing the third dimension for 
motor-driven traffic, and this traffic relief is vitally 
needed and must therefore be susceptible of immediate 
application to existing conditions. It is all very well 
to plan for the ideal city of one hundred years from 
now, but the problem is not one for our children or future 
generations to solve, it is one for us here and now. 
I firmly believe that the problem of the stationary car 
is far more serious than that of the moving vehicle. The 
seriousness of the situation lies not so much in present 
conditions as in the fact that we are doing nothing to 
Prevent a very serious aggravation of these conditions 
within the next two or three years. 

Possibly, a remedy must be brought about by legisla- 
tion. It is true that there are already too many laws, 
but legislation which will insure adequate parking space 
for the cars of the future is far better than legislation 
which will prevent the efficient and effective use of the 
tars already in operation. The automobile is too effec- 
tive a tool to have its efficiency curtailed in the slight- 
est by half-baked ideas such as have already been pro- 
posed, and which have as their object a reduction in 

¢ number of cars which shall use the streets and a re- 
striction of the areas in which they may be kept. You 
cannot legislate crowds and lawful pedestrians off of 
the sidewalks and it would be equally ludicrous or im- 
Possible to prevent highway congestion by saying that 
cars or trucks belonging to certain individuals shall not 

used except, possibly, under given conditions, such 
48 certain hours of the day or certain days of the week. 


City Planning Needed 


We must get at the fundamentals and so arrange and 
a our cities that, as the city grows in population, 
§ ability to accommodate stationary and moving traffic 
hn grow in the necessary proportion. Therefore, the 
4me for traffic congestion in reality lies with those 
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who are responsible for population congestion and to 
them we should look for the remedy. But please bear in 
mind that the remedy which I have to offer does not serve 
to eliminate present conditions, but merely to look toward 
the future and prevent a continuation of this unequal 
ratio of population increase to available parking space. 

My proposal is merely that, as every modern building 
is required to devote a certain proportion of its area to 
elevator and fire escape requirements, so in the large 
buildings of the future we should require that they 
furnish adequate parking space within themselves. This 
will employ the third dimension—which is the cause of 
traffic congestion—as a means of relieving that very con- 
gestion. This is not so difficult as it might sound, for one 
sub-cellar or lower floor of the building which may be 
connected with the street by ramps which could be made 
to furnish automobile storage space equal to at least 5 
per cent of the available rental area of a twenty-story 
building. This would, of course, reduce the rental re- 
turn of the building by 5 per cent, but if department 
stores have found it advantageous to rent or congtruct 
free garages for the benefit of their patrons, the owner 
of an office building or apartment house would find it 
equally “good business.” 

But we are not considering good business from the 
aspect of the real estate man. Zoning laws of our 
cities which have regulated the height of our buildings 
in order to preserve the architectural beauty and give 
adequate light to the streets below, have also served to 
reduce the total gross receipts which may be obtained 
from a building occupying a certain plot of ground. On 
the other hand, the benefit to the tenants of th@entire 
neighborhood has been such that net revenues have not 
been decreased. 


Parking Space in Every Building 


We carry out the same principal of third dimension 
parking in our suburban homes where many garages are 
built of fireproof construction directly in the house, as 
a part of the cellar. Apply this same idea to an office 
building, making the storage space thus formed avail- 
able upon payment of a small fee to every tenant who 
has occasion to leave his car in this vicinity for more 
than, say, thirty minutes, and you will find an auto- 
matic solution of the parking congestion problem which 
will keep pace with the growth of the city. The curb 
space will then be left free for the cars of clients, cus- 
tomers and others having occasion to leave their ve- 
hicles for only a short time. 

The intensive prosecution of such a plan, however, re- 
quires not only the continued agitation of the automo- 
tive industry, but what is more important, complete co- 
operation with building architects, zoning authorities, 
city engineers and other municipal officials with power 
to recommend and enforce ordinances of this kind. 

It has been in our failure as an industry to realize the 
necessity for this close cooperation, that we have not 
adequately met the need for improved traffic eonditions. 
Our various manufacturing and dealer organizations 
should be so strong as to be represented on every city 
planning commission without question. The automotive 
representative should be the first one chosen for such a 
position, for the traffic and parking problem is more his 
than that of any other merchant. If customers cannot 
come to department stores by private automobile they 
will come by bus, trolley, subway or taxi-cab. But the 
automotive merchant must furnish his customers with 
space in which to operate and store his car. 

We have been only about 50 per cent right in our at- 
tempts to solve this traffic problem. 


(Continued on page 568) 
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R. ERSKINE—In the volume of capital in- 

* vestment, output, employment, and sales, 
the automobile industry at present ranks sec- 
ond, if not first, in our industrial life. 

More people are probably dependent upon it 
for a living than any other of our industries. 
The automobile industry is one of the largest 
consumers of raw materials and semi-manufac- 
tured products, and one of the heaviest users 
of the railroads. 

Reflecting upon these facts, it seems logical 
to conclude that nothing could hurt the auto- 
mobile business except widespread national de- 
pression, which is entirely unlikely. 

I expect the United States to be highly pros- 
perous for months and perhaps years to come, 
and believe the automobile industry will con- 
tinue to flourish and prosper as it has done in 
the past. , 

There will never be any great problems facing 
the automobile industry different from those 
which are common to all business. The auto- 
mobile is so interwoven into our national life 
and necessities that the production and sale of 
motor cars is a fixed and stable business that 
nothing can undermine. 


“++: 


LVAN MACAULEY—I am glad to say I am 
an optimist. I see no reason to fear the 
future, but on the other hand, I am looking for- 


ward most hopefully to the balance of this year | 


and all of next, as far as we can see into it. I 
am almost willing to risk a prediction that it 
will be the biggest year the industry has ever 
enjoyed. 

I am coming to believe that the greatest prob- 
lem facing the automotive industry is not the 
used car problem from a saturation point, but 
the inadequacy of the roads and highways. The 
streets of our cities were laid out to accommo- 
date a few hundred thousand horses and wag- 
ons. The street cars came along and con- 
gested the streets and on top of that we have 
turned loose 12,000,000 plus of cars and trucks. 
The great stream of automotive traffic through 
streets and highways totally inadequate to traf- 
fic is, I believe, the greatest difficulty we face. 

The numerous accidents and, too often, the 
loss of life through truck and automobile acci- 
dents are not primarily the fault of the automo- 
bile but of the inadequacy of the road facili- 
ties. The congestion with its resultant acci- 
dents and delays must be cured. It will require 
sound planning and a great outlay, but it must 


be accomplished. The sooner we all recognize 
that the problem, however great, must be 
solved, the sooner we will be on our way to a 
cure. 

The automotive industry must take the lead 
in this great work, which will extend to every 
city and highway in the country. The work can 
be done cheaper this year than next and cheaper 
next year than any year following. Each pass- 
ing year finds more and more buildings along 
the streets that will have to be widened and 
straightened. I would hazard the guess that 
each year that this work is delayed or uncom- 
pleted will add $50,000,000 to the cost through- 
out the United States of accomplishing what 
will ultimately have to be done. 


“+4 
HARLES M. SCHWAB—I am always an 
optimist, but I am particularly an optimist 
about the automotive industry. In my forty- 
three years’ business experience I have never 
seen any industry grow with the permanence 
and rapidity of your own. 

While in steel many years ago we thought we 
had reached the zenith I have lived to see it 
grow year after year to greater proportions 
and now after my long experience I am of the 
opinion that it will continue to grow and so 
with your own industry. The automobile is a 
necessity to economics and civilization. Its 
basis is fundamentally sound, and in my opin- 
ion will expand. 

You may have years of dullness and depres- 
sion, but on the average the tendency will al- 
ways be onward and upward. 

“+4 

DWARD S. JORDAN—The generally satis- 

factory condition of the secondary market 
for motor cars during the past twelve months 
has temporarily diverted the attention of manu- 
facturers and dealers from the main factor 
which will determine dealers’ profits and fac- 
tory outputs during the coming year and in suc- 
ceeding years. 

The introduction of new models by some 
manufacturers will allow them to continue at 
least temporarily the volume of production, 
whieh is their ambition, but the reduction in 
valuation of the second-hand cars of those 
makes will have a tendency to reduce the prof- 
its of dealers, who have to finance and handle 
these trades. 

While it may appear to some that I am too 
insistent in the presentation of the single idea, 
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] still maintain that in the last analysis the ulti- 
mate profit to the dealer and to the factory will 
depend not upon the number of automobiles 
that are delivered by the dealer or produced by 
the factory, but the profits that the dealer 
makes in the sale of any make of car in the 
second-hand market. 

In other words, it does not impress me when 
one company delivers 1000 or 10,000 or 50,000 
cars more than another one. 

It is only necessary for us to realize that 
while the factory may temporarily make money 
through the delivery of a large number of cars 
by taking unreasonable trades, the profit to the 
dealer becomes less and less with the resulting 
reaction detrimental to the dealer and ulti- 
mately curtailing the factory output. 


+48 her- 


A P. SLOAN, JR.—The balance of the year 

* promises well for us and we see little to 
conflict with additional progress for some months 
to come. 

There are many problems confronting the in- 
dustry, not the least of which are the questions 
of proper service to the public and that of the 
used car. 

Undoubtedly both of these problems may be 
properly solved, if not definitely disposed of, by 
a complete understanding of the benefits which 
may be obtained in the long run by dealers meet- 
ing these questions squarely and definitely. 


+H: 


HARLES CLIFTON—The maker of parts 

and accessories can safely assume that that 
branch of the industry is in a fundamentally 
sound and fortunate position. The production 
of 1923, totaling over 2,700,000 for the first 
eight months, or more than the output of 1922, 
means that the registration by the end of the 
year will doubtless be considerably over 14,- 
000,000. 

This vast volume of vehicles on the road 
means a stabilized condition both for the parts 
and completed-vehicle business. For you who 
are making parts and accessories it means a 
larger market among the users. For the ve- 
hicle manufacturers it means an increasing 
basic demand in replacements. 

In spite of the effort of the industry, of indi- 
vidual manufacturers, of the newspapers, and 
of the public authorities to reduce motor ve- 
hicle accidents, this still remains the outstand- 


utvome of Industry’s Big Problems 


ing problem of the industry. It is natural that 
the rapid growth of registration should create 
need for more careful operation of traffic. 

It seems to me that the best remedy for the 
situation is to be found in the personal atten- 
tion of each company, its executives and its 
employees in the community in which they live. 

The newspapers have been most public spir- 
ited in fostering the safety campaigns and giv- 
ing prominence in their columns to every effort 
to remedy the situation, but this must be fol- 
lowed up by personal effort and active work in 
each community. 


-+4er- 


W N. THOMPSON—It is my firm belief that 

* those of us in the automotive industry can 
look forward to a profitable future and I am 
inclined to believe as we apply more intensive 
business methods all along the line, so will our 
cause be more rapidly advanced. 

The sooner the buying public settles down to 
buy transportation and the sooner the manu- 
facturers confine themselves to building it, the 
sounder the foundation under the automotive 
industry will become. 

The fundamentals in automotive engineering 
must be given primary consideration rather 
than the superficialities which contribute but 
little to the durability and efficiency of automo- 
biles, and the public in buying must recognize 
that value in new cars can only be assured to 
the utmost when consideration of the wornout 
automobile and its possible trade-in value be- 
comes secondary in the buyer’s mind to the in- 
herent worth of the new car which he is think- 
ing of buying. 


“+48 


LEX. LEGGE—I cannot see any prospects 
for radical change in the trade in your line 
for the immediate future. 

The greatest problem facing the industry is 
perhaps the fact that a considerable percent- 
age of your customers—that is, the agricul- 
tural classes—are undoubtedly unable at the 
present time to maintain the rate of purchases 
they have been making and pay for them from 
current earnings. In other words, it is my 
judgment that they are drawing on reserves and 
credit for the future to a considerable extent. 

The solution is an economic question that is 
occupying a great deal of attention of the 
American business men at present, but in my 
judgment the solution is not in sight. 





























Preliminary to the discussion which followed 
Slauson’s papers, letters were read from several traffic 
experts in which they voiced practical suggestions 
for the relief of congestion. One of the most significant 
was from Barron Collier, special deputy police commis- 
sioner of New York in charge of the promotion of high- 
way safety, in which he asserted that regulation of pedes- 
trians at crossings is just as important as the regulation 
of vehicles. He also advocated exclusion of heavy trucks 
from the streets except between the hours of midnight 
and 6 a.m. He said: 

“The rapidly increasing number of motor vehicles in 
large cities makes it necessary that steps be taken to 
develop methods for controlling both pedestrians and 
vehicles. The problem must be worked out in such a way 
as to not only safeguard pedestrians but permit the un- 
interrupted flow of traffic and the avoidance of conges- 
tion. 

“Pedestrians, therefore, should be so regulated that 
they will cross streets only at designated crossings. With 
these crossings protected on main thoroughfares, traffic 
should be permitted to move under such careful regula- 
tion at a speed that will give reasonable safety to the 
public and at the same time keep the traffic flowing 
freely. 

Regulations for Heavy Trucks 


“Heavy cargo carrying trucks which impede the flow 
of traffic contribute largely to accidents. If, in large 
communities, such vehicles were operated only between 
midnight and 6 a. m. they would be able to do their work 
more efficiently and expeditiously and without impeding 
the movement of passenger carrying vehicles. Such a 
plan would, if adopted, immediately prevent a large pro- 
portion of street casualties. 

“This radical change in motor truck operation need not 
be obnoxious to the general public from a standpoint of 
unusual noise at night. City regulations should prohibit 
the sounding of sirens or horns of these vehicles during 
the hours prescribed. Inasmuch as very few pedestrians 
are on the streets during these hours, the sounding of 
horns would not be necessary for their safety. 

“More playgrounds are essential to keep the children 
safe in large communities. Playgrounds should be made 
attractive and so regulated and cared for that parents 
will not object to sending their children to these spaces.” 

Five specific suggestions were recommended by Harold 
S. Buttenheim, editor of The American City Magazine: 

“1. Effective zoning ordinance. 

“2. Widening narrow streets. 

“3. Stricter time limits on parking of automobiles. 

“4, Standardization of mechanical devices for traffic 
regulation. 

“5 Efficient organization of off-rail movement of 
freight.” 

Anti-Parking Ordinance 


Morgan A. Collins, superintendent of police of Chi- 
cago, wrote: 

“We have an anti-parking ordinance effective from 7 
a.m. to 10 a. m. and from 4 p. m. to 7 p. m. in the business 
section, which prohibits automobiles parking anywhere 
on the public streets. Other hours of the day, between 
7 a.m. and 7 p. m,, they are allowed thirty minutes. 

“Some streets are paved better than others and, of 
course, the well-paved streets always draw the travel. If 
‘all streets were put in perfect condition then traffic 
would be evenly distributed. 

“I do not believe that it is the duty of the city to 
furnish parking space for anyone, especially during the 
business hours of the day. Automobiles are becoming 
no numerous that if you attempted to furnish this service 
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our streets would be completely jammed and our business 
strangled. 

“Any open space that can be used for the parking of 
cars, of course, is beneficial, and is a solution of diff. 
culty for the car owner. Many owners of cars use them 
to travel to and from their places of business and fee] 
that they have a right to leave them parked somewhere 
on the streets, interfering with travel all day long, until 
they are ready to return home at night. 

“Persons of this class should use the street cars, the 
elevated lines or other means of public utility transpor- 
tation, and not unnecessarily congest conditions in the 
downtown sections by requiring space to park their cars 
at their business. 

“By refusing space on the streets for the parking of 
cars you allow business to continue uninterruptedly and 
you benefit the many and discommode very few. You 
will thus have more space to drive cars, and the owner 
of a car will find it incumbent upon him to find a place 
to park his car whether it be in a garage or a public 
parking space.” 

Stanley W. Ray, Commissioner of Public Safety, New 
Orleans, advocated “simpler and more natural” regula- 
tions, rather than “stricter” regulations, and suggested 
the construction of centrally located garages by depart- 
ment stores and office buildings as the ultimate solution 
of the parking problem. He also expressed the opinion 
that one-way streets will have to be adopted universally 
in all cities for thoroughfares less than sixty feet in 
width. 


Building Height Restrictions 


Restriction of the height of buildings was recom- 
mended by Lawson Purdy of New York, noted authority 
on city planning, as the most important remedy for the 
present situation. He said: 

“If no building is higher than the width of the space 
on which it fronts, and has an open space in the rear on 
its own lot of one-half its height, we shall come some- 
where near eliminating congestion. The rule in Paris 
as to height is very nearly what I suggest, although Paris 
has not the open space to the rear that I recommend. 
In spite of this, Paris is congested.” 

Colonel Charles Clifton of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce has suggested a program em- 
bracing the following points: 

1. More playgrounds. 

2. Stricter regulations and more scientific study of 
safety provisions. 

3. New boulevards. 

4. Detours for through traffic. 

5. Parking spaces in basements of office buildings. 

6. Use of open lots for parking. 

From Mayor J. Hampton Moore of Philadelphia cameé 
the following comment: 

“In cities like Boston and Philadelphia, where motot 
traffic is piled up enormously, one solution would be to 
widen streets, but that is too expensive a propositio! 
for immediate acceptation on a comprehensive scale. 
The automobiles have increased too rapidly for the older 
cities, where real estate values make the acquisition of 
properties for street widening almost prohibitive. The 
experience of the older cities, however, should serve # 
a lesson and a warning to newer cities awaiting develop 
ment. 

“Distribution of population is also important, but thst 
involves business distribution, which in older cities * 
likewise a difficult problem. Regulation of parking, ' 
acquisition of garages and the setting up of parking 
spaces would all aid in the solution of this new and i 
portant problem.” 
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character of ‘product. 


HE small automotive manufacturer can make profits 

from export trade if he enters the field with care, 
concentrates on a few countries to begin with, and pushes 
his foreign business consistently over a period of years. 
This was the chief idea brought out by S. W. Dorman, 
general manager, Overseas Service Export Co., in his 
talk on “How the Small Manufacturer Can Get Foreign 
Business.” 

Dorman believes that a man from the domestic sales 
department, familiar with the company’s policies, is 
fully capable of taking over the task of handling export 
business. He points out the necessity of working ex- 
clusively either through dealers or jobbers in foreign 
lands, and advises companies entering the field for the 
first time’ to concentrate on South America, Cuba and 
Mexico in the beginning. Dorman said in part: 





The question of how the small manufacturers can get 
export trade is one that depends a great deal upon 
the products to be exported. If there is any service to 
be given on the article, I believe that small territorial 
exclusive rights should be granted, while if it is a strict 
sales proposition, all territories should be kept open. 

The first proposition for a manufacturer to consider 
is who in his organization will handle export sales. My 
advice has always been to take someone in the sales 
department who is familiar with the product and the 
method of distribution and let him handle export sales 
exclusively, but it must be remembered that in doing 
this the entire organization must back him up. Export 
orders must receive every preference at the factory in 
being made up, shipped, invoiced, etc., and if the export 
manager does not receive this cooperation he will eventu- 
ally fall down on his work. 

It is imperative in selling the foreign trade that you 
first decide definitely whether you are going to sell the 
wholesaler in the foreign country or the dealer. The 
associations in certain foreign countries are much 
stronger than in this country, and if you attempt to sell 
both the dealer and the wholesaler you are going to run 
against stiff competition from the associations. 


Distribution Methods 


When we first entered a certain market we called on 
both associations, and it was made very plain to us 
that we could not sell them both. We selected the job- 

ts’ association to sell, and they immediately notified 
all of their jobbers that we were in town and just what 
we had to offer, and we have always received every pos- 
sible cooperation from them. 

‘It is next imperative that you stipulate at your fac- 

ry Just what percentage of your output you will sell 
or export, viz., 10 per cent, 20 per cent or 30 per cent. 
18 gives your export manager a mark to shoot at and 
ean govern his sales accordingly. 

ext comes the question of just what markets to open 
first. It has always been my recommendation to the vari- 
ous factories to start with South America, Cuba, Panama 
and Mexico, first, as they are closéat hand and quick re- 
sults can be obtained. If South America is decided upon, 
would then put the question before the Automotive Di- 
Vision of the Department of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
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‘fits in Exports for Small Manufacturer 


Policy regarding exclusive territories must be governed by 


Foreign dealer's wishes should be met. 


merce, giving them full information regarding your prod- 
uct and the method of sales in the domestic market, and 
ask them for a list of the wholesalers in those countries 
which are interested in your line of goods, together with 
a full report as regards their financial standing. 

I would then write each of these companies an indi- 
vidual letter (not a form letter) laying out in detail the 
merits of the product and inclose any literature possible 
on the subject. It is important in this connection, to see 
that your letter is written in the language of the coun- 
try, as for instance, Spanish in the Argentine, Portu- 
guese in Brazil, etc. 

Full details should be given in the first letter as to 
your prices and discount, f.o.b. point, packing, boxing 
charge, if any, and terms of payment. 

The next subject is terms of payment. It has always 
been our policy in dealing with the foreign trade to re- 
ceive cash in New York on the first order. On the sec- 
ond order 25 per cent cash, balance sight draft against 
documents, and on all following orders, straight -sight 
draft against documents. 


Export Price Should Be Low 


On the question of price, it is imperative that your ex- 
port price be equal to, or if possible, better than your 
domestic price, and that you quote in addition to this 
f.o.b. seaboard and include boxing without charge. You 
must consider that it is going to cost you more to secure 
your foreign business than it does to secure your domes- 
tic business, and you must also consider in addition to 
the cost of your material laid down at seaboard, your 
customer must pay ocean freight, war risk and marine 
insurance, as well as duty, plus a handling charge, be- 
fore he gets it into his stock. 

You must also figure that your customer has to wait 
from three to six months in practically every case from 
the date of his order until the arrival of the material. 

On the question of boxing, some manufacturers be- 
lieve that domestic packing will go for export, but I 
can truthfully say that 90 per cent of the accessories 
manufactured today would be ruined by salt air or salt 
water if shipped for export in domestic packing. We in- 
sist that all of our factories box our material in new 
lumber *%4 in. to % in. thick strapped with iron strap- 
ping and that the weights in both pounds and kilos be 
shown very clearly on the outside of the case. 

It is of great importance that you have someone weigh- 
ing your cases who will get an accurate weight and can 
figure out the actual weight in kilos, as particularly in 
the South American territory a very heavy fine is im- 
posed by the customs if the weights are figured incor- 
rectly. 

You will receive from your foreign customers orders 
specifying other than your standard material or possibly 
packed in a different way, but if your customer specified 
that he wants your product done up in pink paper and in 
pink boxes, give it to him the way he wants it and‘do not 
argue with him about it. Climatic conditions have a 


great deal to do with the produets in the foreign coun- 
tries and he is on the ground and realizes ‘this condition 
far better than you do. 

You will find that in all of the big shipping centers 
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there are manufacturers’ associations and clubs that 
are more than willing to cooperate with you and give you 
the benefit of their experiences. It is my recommenda- 
tion that whoever handles your export sales become a 
member of this organization for his own and the com- 
pany’s benefit. 

In selling in some of the foreign countries, it is not 
always wise to sell to a native house, as you will find 
that there are American or English houses located at 
these points who are far better situated to handle your 
product and the question of credit enters largely into 
this proposition. 

We have had experiences in one particular country 
where certain small dealers, or what we call in this 
country “pirates,” had beautiful letter heads filled up 
with information in regard to the various lines which 
they handled, on which they solicited various accounts 
and upon investigation found that they had absolutely 
no ground for securing any business. 
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In shipping to a foreign customer you never should 
include anything in the shipment unless he is thoroughly 
notified. Everything in the shipment must be declared 
and if you put in any advertising matter, samples or any- 
thing else of which no mention is made, it means that 
the customs will inflict a heavy fine. They are always 
anxious to do this, as in most cases the custom house 
officials are receiving a percentage of the fines imposed, 

It is far better in my estimation to start out by deyel- 
oping one country at a time, and after that country jg 
paying for the work put on it, that another country be 
taken into consideration. Do not try to cover the ep- 
tire world under one operation. 

Once you start in the export business, keep a concep- 
trated effort on it. If you are going to take it up spas- 
modically, you will never get anywhere. It is only by 
slow and constant digging that export business ig de- 
veloped and it may take you a year to secure the confi- 
dence of the large companies to whom you want to sell, 


Europe a Good Market for Automotive Products 


This is opinion of J. F. Kelly, 
Storage Battery Co. Accessory 


ECENTLY returned from a trip to Europe, J. F. 

Kelly, export sales manager of the Electric Storage 
Battery Co., presented an interesting picture of economic 
and political conditions in England and on the Conti- 
nent, before making some detailed observations about 
the possibilities for selling American automotive prod- 
ucts. Despite the unsettled conditions which prevail, 
Kelly believes that a good market exists for all kinds 
of automotive units. He said in part: 





It is my personal opinion that England and the Conti- 
nent of Europe offer a wonderful opportunity for the 
development of the American automotive industry. 
While there are, of course, a great many automobile 
manufacturing concerns in England, France and Bel- 
gium, and these products are very well thought of in 
their respective countries, it is nevertheless a fact that 
the American-made automobile is the one that they want 
to drive. At the present time, even with exchange as ad- 
verse as it is, there are a great many American automo- 
biles being sold, and it would seem to me that this would 
be an admirable time for American manufacturers of 
automobiles to lay their plans and spread propaganda 
which will enable them to take the business when busi- 
ness becomes more stabilized again. 

There is a very general feeling of optimism among the 
dealers and representatives of American automobile con- 
cerns in Europe. Those of you who have been over there 
will remember the old broken down taxicabs which are 
being wsed in the large capitals of Europe. Before very 
long all of these cars will have to be replaced, and the 
class of work which they perform is work in which the 
American automobile excels any other. 

In London, for example, I am*told that recently a law 
has been put into effect which will automatically remove 
from the streets a great many of the taxicabs which 
are now in operation. This law has to do with the per- 





export manager of the electric 
prospects are specially bright. 


formance of the cars; that is to say, in order to secure 
a license to operate a taxicab it must be proved that a 
car can attain a given speed under difficult operating 
conditions, and it is known that a large portion of the 
present taxicabs cannot reach these standards. 

A great amount of development has taken place in the 
construction of roads. Gasoline filling stations are now 
becoming quite common, and there are a great many other 
indications pointing to the rapid advance in the automo- 
tive industry. 


Good Accessory Market 


While it is my belief that the American automobile 
manufacturers have a wonderful opportunity to develop 
the European field, I believe that the accessory manufac 
turers have a still greater chance. I found that Ameri- 
can motor accessories were being sought, and it seemed 
to me that were the American motor accessory manufac: 
turers to actively seek business in these countries they 
could secure a very large volume, notwithstanding the 
present condition of exchange. 

The impression that I gained was that they felt that 
in the automotive industry American manufacturers were 
more experienced than they were, and that as a result 
of this American products must be better. A great mally 
dealers told me that they were convinced that Americal 
accessories were superior to the accessories which weté 
manufactured locally and that they much preferred to 
pay the higher price in order to secure the same stand- 
ard of quality as was being used in the United States. 

It cannot be assumed by American manufacturers who 
have not done any business in Europe that they can 8? 
over there and immediately start to secure good results, 
but I do feel very confident that by a definite and cot 
certed sales effort on the part of the American moto 
and accessory manufacturers they can develop a busr 
ness in England and Europe which will be both profitable 
and permanent. 


Automotive Industries 
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Interests of Railroads and Automotive Industry 
Identical, Fort Says 


Vice-President of Boston & Maine believes trucks should 


supplement steam carriers. Advocates State regulation. 


Thinks 


truck most economical up to 20 mile hauls. Motor taxes too low. 


By Gerit Fort 


HE automobile industry has grown to be a most im- 

portant customer of the Boston & Maine Railroad 

and a great many automobile accessories are produced 
in our territory; indeed, some of the best known products 
in these lines are manufactured at Boston & Maine sta- 
tions. From January 1 of this year we have brought 
into New England a vast number of freight cars loaded 
with automobiles. In order not to inspire the jealousy 
of our competitors, I will not give the exact number but it 
runs into the thousands, and I may as well admit that 
competing railroads carried as much or more of this traf- 
fc. It is true that each of ‘these automotive vehicles, 
whether passenger cars or trucks, is an active or potential 
competitor with the Boston & Maine, and it may occasion 
some surprise, perhaps some of you may at first be slightly 
incredulous, when I say that we are deeply interested in 
the welfare of the industry and would not check its devel- 
opment along sound economic lines if it were in our 
power to do so, which of course it is not. 

Anything that adds to the convenience, comfort and 
pleasure of the people we serve will, in the long run, help 
the railroad. New England cannot get along without the 
Boston & Maine any more than it can get along without 
good highways and automobiles. 


Development Rapid 


A further reason why I welcome this opportunity to talk 
to you is that during the period of phenomenally rapid 
development of automotive transportation there has been 
considerable misunderstanding on the part of the general 
public as well as on the part of railroad men, and perhaps 
of those in the automotive industry, concerning the correct 
relationship of the two agencies of transportation. Many 
of our friends have assumed that we are engaged in a 
competitive war with the motor. For instance, some of 
our well-wishers and advisers tell us that if we had the 
will and intelligence to do so we could drive the motor 
truck from the highway, while others counsel us not to 
Waste time in trying to recover short-haul traffic which 
has left us forever and which they regard as unprofitable. 

It is my purpose in this discussion to try to clear up some 
popular errors as to the relations of highway and rail 
transport and to refer briefly to some of the things that 
ought to be done, and which I may add are probably in the 
way of being done, to coordinate our service for the benefit 
of the public and the automobile and railroad industries. 

There is no doubt that for very short haulage of freight 
the motor is superior to the steam railroad. The terminal 
cost of railroad service is a most important item and when 
the haul is short the revenue is eaten up by these terminal 
costs. Freight moved over a steam railroad must, under 
Present conditions, be unloaded from a vehicle to a station 

r or direct to the car and this process is reversed when 
ie freight reaches the other end of its journey where it 
8 placed in a vehicle which transports it to its final des- 


tination. It is obvious that when the freight is transported 
over the highway from the door of the shipper to the 
door of the consignee several rehandlings are eliminated. 

As yet, railroad men on the one hand and truck men on 
the other—indeed, railroad men among themselves and 
truck men among themselves—are not agreed as to what is 
meant by the term “short haul;” the economic range of 
the two agencies of transportation has not yet been fully 
determined but that will come in time with reasonable 
regulation and taxation. 
within a short radius of large cities, not to exceed twenty 
miles, the railroad would be financially better off if it 
could be relieved entirely of the handling of less than car- 
load traffic if at the same time it could get rid of its over- 
head expense in the way of station maintenance. But if 
the railroad must keep its stations running to take care 
of only a part of the traffic, it naturally wants that part 
to be as large as possible. 

On the other hand, there is no question in my mind that 
when truck operators figure their costs in a more depend- 
able manner than is being done today it will be found that 
the railroad can more economically move a great deal of 
traffic that is now going over the highways. I am reason- 
ably certain that for distances of forty miles or over, 
except in certain specialized lines of traffic such as house- 
hold goods and furniture, the trucks would be better off 
in the long run if they ceased all effort to compete with 
the railroads. 

I believe that the motor carrier will ultimately find its 
most important place in our national transportation scheme 
as an aid and supplement to rather than as a competitor 
of railroads. The interest of the public, as well as that of 
all common carriers, lies in cooperation rather than in 
wasteful competition. The greatest opportunity for the 
motor trucks and the railroads to coordinate their service 
is in the terminal areas of our great cities where the ca- 
pacity of the railroads is most limited and expansion most 
difficult and costly. 





An Outsider’s View of Our Industry 


‘¢f HAVE been deeply impressed by the 

breadth of vision and fairness of the 
gentlemen who represent the automobile in- 
dustry. 

“The interests of the automobile industry 
and the railroads are mutual—not antagon- 
istic—and time will prove that the legiti- 
mate place of the newer agency of transpor- 
tation is to supplement and not supplant the 
service of the older one.” 














I think there is no doubt that - 
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A system of store-door delivery that would relieve con- 
gestion in our terminal areas and greatly increase the 
capacity of the freight stations would constitute a most 
valuable contribution to the solution of the terminal prob- 
lem and I believe is sure to come. Efficient motor transport 
would also relieve the railroads of various forms of un- 
economical service, such as switching between local sta- 
tions and short-haul shipments within the terminal area. 
To secure the fullest benefit from this sort of service the 
utilization and further development of modern technical 
equipment, such as demountable bodies, trailers and semi- 
trailers, containers and container cars, and mechanical 
handling appliances will be required. 

Before the relative spheres of highway transport and 
railroads can be determined with any degree of permanency 
it is necessary that certain reforms be introduced into the 
present methods of handling freight and passengers on the 
highways and I venture the opinion that the motor indus- 
try ought to take hold of these questions vigorously and 
have these reforms come from within rather than have 
them forced upon the industry from without. 


Trucks as Common Carriers 


I believe that trucks and buses which hold themselves 


' out to be common carriers for hire should be treated as 


other common carriers and placed under the jurisdiction of 
public regulatory bodies, both State and Federal. 

From the standpoint of the railroads it is unfair to allow 
an unregulated competitor to have practically free use of 
the highways and to make such rates as it chooses without 
regard to cost or to the effect on railroad prosperity, while 
at the same time the railroads are maintaining, policing 
and siine heavy taxes on their own rights of way and 
are required to have their rates reviewed and approved by 
State and Federal public utilities commissions. 

From the standpoint of the responsible motor operator, 
if working as a common carrier, it seems to me that he 
would be much better off if he were required to obtain a 
certificate of necessity and convenience before engaging in 
business over a given route and to have his charges and 
those of his competitors stabilized. Today, where there is 
any considerable volume of traffic, motor trucks swarm 
like flies, cutting not only the railroad rates but their own 
rates, with the result that many of them are making no 
money and few are securing an adequate return for their 
investment and work. I have in mind a number of routes 
in New England where one or two motor lines might be of 
public value and probably could be profitably operated, but 
usually instead of one or two lines there are at least four 
or five. Some of these cars are running half loaded in one 
direction and perhaps empty in the other. 

From the standpoint of the public, regulation of com- 
mon carrier motors would seem to be essential, for the 
public must finally “pay the freight.” The railroads are 





Message of Railroad Executive Reads: 


¢‘¢ BELIEVE that the motor carrier will 

ultimately find its most important 
place in our national transportation scheme 
as an aid and supplement, rather than as a 
competitor, of the railroads. 

“The interest of the public, as well as that 
of all common carriers, lies in cooperation 
rather than in wasteful competition. The 
greatest opportunity for coordinated efforts 
is in the terminal areas of our great cities.” 
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public servants and have performed and must continue to 
perform a substantial amount of service which is unprofit. 
able, chiefly in territory where the performance of highway 
transportation would also be unprofitable. If the highway 
carrier is to be allowed to take from the railroad a gub. 
stantial share of its more remunerative business, the traffic 
remaining to the railroad must take on an added burden 
in the form of higher rates or impaired service. It may 
be possible to bankrupt the railroads by allowing unregu- 
lated competition but no one can question the fact that 
they are a public necessity and someone will have to oper. 
ate them and someone will also have to foot the bill. In 
other words, the unnecessary duplication of transportation 
facilities is a wasteful operation which the public ought 
not to tolerate and will not tolerate when the situation is 
thoroughly understood. 


Regulation Is Essential 


It is probable, also, that the motor industry is today 
failing to bear its fair share of the tax burden of the 
Nation. This statement may not be true of all the States 
in the Union, but I think it is broadly true that in many 
of them the payment of license fees, gasoline taxes and 
other imposts have not kept step with the cost of 
modern highway construction and maintenance. Of course 
it cannot be gainsaid that the public benefits to a substan- 
tial degree from good highways, but it seems only just 
that those who profit most from them, i.e., the users, ought 
to pay the largest share of their cost. As the demand for 
new highways, and the cost of maintaining those already 
constructed, increases, the taxpayers are giving more at- 
tention to this question and a study of recent State legis- 
lation, proposed and accomplished, indicates that (in spots 
at least) there may be some danger of placing unjust and 
prohibitive taxes on the motor industry. 


Agreement on Program Sought 


Here again it seems to me that instead of working 
against all increases in taxation, those interested in the 
development of motor transport should determine on a 
just and equitable program of taxation, sufficiently flexible 
to meet the varying requirements of the different States, 
and use their tremendous strength in furthering the adop- 
tion of this program as a nation-wide policy. 

This leads me to say that the United States Chamber of 
Commerce recently created a committee to study the re- 
lation of highways and motor transport to other trans- 
portation agencies. Its personnel includes automobile 
manufacturers, officers of steam and electric railroads, and 
representatives of various industrial groups, such as agri- 
culture, manufacturing, etc. I have the honor to be 4 
member of this committee and I want to say that I have 
been deeply impressed by the breadth of vision and fair- 
ness of the gentlemen who represent the automobile indus- 
try. 

The committee has tackled its job in a thorough and 
painstaking manner, the work is progressing satisfac- 
torily, and its report, when finally completed and released 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce, will, I believe, 
constitute a valuable contribution to the solution of at 
important public question. 


Cooperation Needed 


In conclusion, may I stress a belief which I have it 
tended to convey to you by my remarks—that the inter 
ests of the automobile industry and the railroads are 
mutual, not antagonistic, and that time will prove that the 
legitimate place of the newer agency of transportation 8 
to supplement and not to supplant the service of the older 
one. 
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Laws of Bearing and Dry Friction 
Similar When Loads Are High 


PART I. 


This fact is proved by experiments made in England, from which 


conclusion is drawn that under these conditions “boundary 


lubrication” exists. 


Many believe that assertion is not fully 


substantiated. Value of oil does not depend on viscosity alone. 


By P. M. Heldt 


ECENT experiments made for the Lubrication Re- 
R search Committee of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research of England by Dr. T. E. 
Stanton, formerly head of the National Physical Labora- 
tory, have revived interest in the laws of fluid friction and 
lubrication. Stanton claims to have established the ex- 
istence of “boundary lubrication” under certain conditions 
of high specific bearing load, but it should be stated at 
once that there exists a large body of opinion that the 
claim is far from having been properly substantiated. 
The term “boundary lubri- 
cation” dates from the time 


vestigators have resorted to it to explain the fact that 
certain kinds of friction bearings, such as the teeth of 
high duty worm gears, are capable of withstanding ex- 
ceedingly high unit pressures. 

In order to convey a clear idea of just what is under- 
stood by “boundary lubrication” by those recent investi- 
gators who have used the term to explain some of their 
results, the writer can do no better than to quote an ex- 
planation given by R. M. Deeley to the editor of The 
Engineer: “In the case of a white metal bearing resting 
on a steel journal, imagine 
that, passing radially out- 








of the classical experiments 
of Beauchamp Tower (1883- 
1884) and the theoretical 
analysis based thereon by 
Osborne Reynolds (1886). 
Tower’s experiments, which 
were made at the instance 
of the Institution of Me- 
chanical Engineers and are 
believed to have been sug- 
gested by the experimental 
work along the same line 
carried out at Cornell Uni- 
versity by Professor Thurs- 
ton some ten years earlier, 
showed that in a well-lubri- 
cated bearing the surfaces 
of the journal and the bear- 


automotive 


question. 





TUDY of lubrication in recent years has 

brought forth considerable comment and 
discussion from engineers throughout the 
industry. 
has resulted in the development of new 
theories, some of which are well substan- 
tiated and some of which are still open to 


In a series of four articles, of which this 
is the first, P. M. Heldt will analyze recent 
developments in lubrication theory and prac- 
tice and will discuss those phases of the sub- 
ject which are of major interest at the pres- 
ent time. Comments from other engineers on 
the topics treated will be welcomed. 


ward, there is, at the point 
of nearest approach, first a 
layer of steel molecules, 
next a layer representing a 
union of some sort between 
the molecules of the steel 
and those of the lubricant, 
then a layer of oil molecules, 
which is succeeded by a layer 
of oil-and-white metal mole- 
cules, and, finally, a layer of 
white metal molecules. If 
the intermediate stratum of 
pure oil is reduced to a 
thickness of one or two 
molecular diameters or if it 
is entirely absent and the 
metals are separated only 


Experimental work 

















ing are always separated by 
an unbroken film of lubri- 
cant and that the relative motion of journal to bearing 
produces a shearing action between adjacent layers of the 
molecules of the lubricant, but no slipping of the mole- 
cules of the lubricant adjacent to the metallic surfaces 
telative to these surfaces. 

As the specific load increases, with the same lubricant 
the film separating the bearing surfaces becomes thinner 
and thinner, and finally a condition may be reached where 
the film has a thickness of only a single molecular diam- 
eter or perhaps two such diameters. With only a single 
layer of molecules in the oil film it is, of course, neces- 
sary, if there is any relative motion at all, that the mole- 
cules of the lubricant slip over the molecules of the metal, 
and this is referred to as “boundary lubrication.” 

The earlier experimenters and theorists dispose of this 
Supposed form of lubrication as merely marking the 
transition from effective lubrication to seizing, and as 
therefore of no particular practical value. But recent in- 


by the absorbed layers, the 
conditions of boundary lubri- 
cation exist.” Deeley was a member of the (British) 
Lubricants and Lubrication Inquiry Committee which was 
established during the war period and made a report in 
1918. In this report it is stated that the value of a lubri- 
cant does not depend wholly on its viscosity, as many 
moderately thick lubricants will not wholly prevent wear, 
while others will. 

“Oiliness” must be regarded as an important property of 
lubricants. Under many conditions the bearing surfaces 
remain entirely separated and no wear occurs, but in other 
cases the surfaces touch each other. 

In the report referred to experiments with an oil-test- 
ing machine devised by Deeley are described. In this 
machine the ends of three 5/32-in. pins are caused to slide 
over a plain surface while under a pressure varying from 
8.6 to 52 lb., corresponding to unit loads of from 150 to 
900 Ib. per sq. in., the force required to start motion being 
measured. The mild steel pins were opposed by cast iron 
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574 LUBRICATION DEVELOPMENTS 


and gun metal plates. With different lubricants and the 
two combinations of metals the following friction co- 
efficients were obtained: 


Mild Steel Mild Steel 
on CastIron on Gun-Metal 
SO | Ee eR poe ae 0.271 0.275 
DAPOMNS. OF i vg: oe deevees 0.213 0.234 
Lypewriter @i)*.1, i. » > 0.211 0.294 
WE ME isa sd seks s'svare 0.196 0.246 
Dew epee... ko wes 0.193 0.236 
NE aa ea are 0.183 0.263 
CE OE 8h aS AREA 8.183 0.169 
Pere rer re oe Pee oe 0:127 -~ 0.189 
TP rei Segoe oes ca 0.127 0.152 
Sr ee eee 0.119 0.196 
RF ab sis cn alla tao neta 0.119 0.136 


Friction Varies with Metal 


These coefficients are those of static friction, being de- 
rived from the force necessary to set the pins in motion. 
The conclusion is drawn from these results that static 
friction varies not only with the oil but also with the metal 
of the bearing, and that “oiliness” is rather an effect pro- 
duced by the lubricant upon the metal surface than a 
property of the lubricant as a liquid. 

When the skin of a metallic surface has been removed 
by a file, the file cuts the metal more readily, but if such 
a clean surface is lightly oiled, or even if the hand be 
rubbed over it, the file will not cut so easily. Oily 
liquids, the report states, would appear to be those whose 
molecules readily and firmly enter into combination with 
the molecules of the metal of the bearing surfaces. This 
view is supported by the following statement made by 
Roberts Austen in the Fourth Report of the (British) 
Alloys Research Committee: “The continuation of these ex- 
periments has led to a recognition of the remarkable fact 
that diffusion of metals can be readily measured not only 
in the molten state but also in solid metals. It is cer- 
tainly remarkable that gold placed at the bottom of a 
cylinder of lead 3 in. high and heated to only 400 deg. 
Fahr., which is far below its melting point, and while it 
is to all appearances solid, will have diffused to the top in 
notable quantities by the end of three days.” 

Deeley says it is possible that the molecules of a liquid 
lubricant, or those of a lubricating grease, penetrate the 
metal for some considerable distance in a similar way 
and form on its surface a comparatively thick film of a 
compound which acts as a lubricant. 

Reference has been made already to the recent report 
of the Lubrication Research Committee, for which Dr. 
Stanton is responsible. One of the conclusions drawn 
from the results of the experiments on which this report 
is based is that “in general engineering practice the lubri- 
cation of all machine details in which the relative motion 
is of a reciprocating character, may be taken as boundary 
lubrication, and that consequently in such cases the im- 
provements in efficiency due to the addition of fatty acids 
‘to the lubricant employed will be realized.” 


Experimental Machine Described 


Stanton’s experiments were made with a machine as 
illustrated in Fig. 1. The experimental bearing, 1.7 in. in 
diameter by 3 in. long, is contained in a cast iron housing 
suspended from a bracket bolted to the cross girder sup- 
porting the roof of the workshop by means of a pin joint, 
which will allow freedom of adjustment in a direction at 
right angles to the plane of the swing. By this means 
the pressure between the surfaces will be symmetrical on 
either side of the plane of oscillation. 

The total are of contact of the journal and bearing is 
‘restricted to 45 deg. on either side of the vertical by 
‘cutting away the metal of the bearing in the region out- 
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side this arc, as shown. In order to approximate to the 
condition obtaining in worm gears that any two elements 
of surface in contact shall each be covered with fresh 
lubricant before the next contact, a series of special 
grooves was cut on the 90-deg. arc of the bearing which 
supported the load. By allowing the lubricant free access 
to those grooves, a copious supply to the actual bearing 
surfaces was ensured. A precisely similar series of 
grooves, intersecting these at right angles, was cut on 
the surface of the journal. To obtain this condition, the 
helices were made right-handed for the bearing and left- 
handed for the journal, and had a pitch of three times 
the diameter. By this means the total aréa of contact 
of the surfaces was reduced to 0.25 sq. in. In considering 
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Fig. 1—Machine used by Stanton in making lubrication 
experiments 


the attachment of the pendulum rod to the journal, it was 
thought advisable to provide means whereby the damp- 
ing of the pendulum due to air friction alone could be 
studied, and for this purpose a locking device was 
adopted, by means of which the rocking shaft could be 
fixed either to the pendulum rod or to the bearing. In 
the latter case, the pendulum could oscillate on ball bear- 
ings fitted to the extension of the shaft on either side of 
the journal, as shown in Fig. 1. These ball bearings were 
housed on flitch plates on either side, and lugs fixed to the 
rocking shaft were provided, so that they could be coupled 
to either the flitch plates or the bearing casting. The 
lubricant was supplied by a sight-feed lubricator to 4 
chamber in the base of the bearing casting, from which 
the oil was conveyed by the passages shown to the vali 
ous helical grooves cut in the bearing. In order to mall- 
tain a copious supply of oil to the surfaces, end covers 
were also fitted to the bearing casting, in the manner 
shown in Fig. 1. By this means, oil-bath conditions weré 
obtained over the 90-deg. arc of contact of journal and 
bearing. 

From the damping effect observed when the pendulum 
was set in motion, that is, the difference in magnitude 0 
successive arcs of swing, and by making allowance for 
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the air resistance, which was first determined experi- 
mentally, the coefficient of friction could be determined. 
The results are plotted in the form of coordinate diagrams 
with the abscissas representing time and the ordinates 
angle of swing in degrees. Each graph is a straight line 
except near the lower end, where the swing has been re- 
duced to almost nothing, the. line extending from the 
vertical axis downwardly to the horizontal axis, and the 
farther the point at which it crosses the horizontal axis 
is from the origin, that is, the greater the time taken to 
entirely damp out the swinging motion, the smaller the 
coefficient of friction. 


Experiments on Grooved and Ungrooved Bearings 


Most of the experiments with this machine were made 
on journals of hardened steel mounted in bearings of 
phosphor bronze or white metal, the bearing and journal 
being grooved as described. However, tests were also 
made with full or ungrooved bearings and journals, and it 
was found that the latter had a higher friction coefficient. 
The conclusion that the lubrication in the grooved bear- 
ings is of the boundary type is based on two observations, 
as follows: 1. The graphs showing the decrease in ampli- 


NEW GERMAN CAR 
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tude of deflection with time are straight lines, indicating 
that the coefficient of friction was independent of the 
amplitude of swing and therefore independent of the sur- 
face speed of the bearing. 2. The slopes of the graphs 
for specific loads of 1000 and 2000 lb. per sq. in., respect- 
ively, are identical, showing that the friction is propor- 
tional to the load. These relationships are those of dry 
friction and entirely different from those of lubricated 
friction. The speed in every case was exceedingly low, 
however, as compared with circumferential speeds of 
modern high-speed bearings. The length of the pendulum 
was about four times that of the second’s pendulum, and as 
the time of swing is proportional to the square root of 
the length, the time of its swing from one extreme to the 
other should be about 2 sec. The maximum swing from 
the position of rest was 40 deg., and as the diameter of 
the journal was 1.7 in., the average surface speed for the 
maximum angle of swing figures out to only 0.6 in. per 
sec. When a full or ungrooved bearing and correspond- 
ing journal were used the damping curve of observation 
points was concave to the time axis, indicating that the 
friction increased with the amplitude of swing, that is, 
with the velocity. 





Low Center of Gravity Features German Car 


Floor of body is brought down to level of running boards and 
bottom of underpan. Seats lowered accordingly. Frame is wide. 


OR a good many years there has been a tendency to 

lower the center of gravity of passenger cars, to 

render them more stable and thus safer for driving 
at high speeds. At one time this development was inter- 
fered with to a certain extent by trouble with the gravity 
feed of fuel from a front seat tank under extreme con- 
ditions (on steep up-grades with nearly empty tank), but 
his handicap was removed by the introduction of the 
vacuum feed system. The demand for low construction 
on the part of the public is well indicated by the fact that 
often changes are made in design which, without actually 
changing the location of the center of gravity, merely 
give the appearance of a lower-hung car. 

A car with an unusually low center of gravity is the 
Heim, manufactured in Mannheim, Germany, of which a 
photograph and diagrammatic side and rear elevations are 
shown herewith. In this car the frame and the power- 
plant are the usual distance from the ground, and the low- 
ering of the center of gravity is effected by bringing the 
floor of the body down to the level of the running boards 
and the bottom of the underpan, lowering the seats corre- 
spondingly. The frame is of more than the usual width, 
and the seats are arranged between the frame side mem- 
bers. The floorboards of the front compartment are an 
extension of the engine underpan, and at the back of the 
tear compartment there is a cross wall which is located 
directly in front of the rear axle. The transmission, which 
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New Heim car 


is separate from the engine, is located under the front 
seat, and the cover plate, through which lubricant must 
be introduced, is said to be quite accessible. The clutch 
shaft extending to the gearbox is inclosed in a low pro- 
jecting inverted channel, while the propeller shaft is in- 
closed in a similar but deeper channel. The rear seats are 
located above the rear axle and supported directly on the 
frame side members, hence the strains on the body frame- 
work are reduced and the body can be built lighter. 

The advantages claimed for this construction are that 
it reduces the risks of skidding and that it steadies the 
car on curves. 

The car has a four-cylinder 33/16 by 315/16 in. en- 

gine claimed to develop 46 hp. at 








2800 r.p.m. It is said to have a speed 
of 63 m.p.h. and to run 23.5 miles on 
one U. S. gallon of fuel. The car 
has a wheelbase of 118 in., a track of 
53 in. and with six-passenger open 
body weighs 2534 lb. ready for the 








* 


Outline drawing showing how center of gravity has been lowered 


road. The weight of the chassis is 
1600 lb. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


Another Ford Price Cut 
Reported to Be Imminent 


 Pipeerietuies according to well 
authenticated historical data, 
was the outstanding gold plated 
plutocrat of his day, but com- 
pared with Henry Ford he pos- 
sessed only a modest fortune. 
Ford’s cash resources are fabu- 
lous. He could give $2 to every 
man, woman and child in the 
United States and still be worth 
about $400,000,000. His amazing 
current earnings lend color to 
the report that he will announce 
price cuts ranging from $25 to 
$50 per model within the next 
month. It is understood that he 
will strive for a production of 
10,000 a day next year and 
stories are again heard on all 
sides about a six-cylinder car, 
with conventional gear shift, 
which will give about twice as 
many miles per gallon of fuel. 
Needless to say, there is no con- 


firmation of the rumors of a new 


car but no matter what he has 
in mind he can be counted on to 
turn out about half the cars 
made. The importance of his 
contribution to the cause of in- 
dividual transportation never can 
be computed. 


Merits of 4-Wheel Brakes 
Are Discussed Eagerly 


OUR whee! brakes, as was to 

be expected, are discussed 
with eager interest wherever 
motorists gather as well as with- 
in the industry. The public has 
not yet handed down its verdict, 
and until it does speculation will 
be more or less idle. There is 
no lack of propaganda on both 
sides of the question. One com- 
pany which has equipped its new 
models with them contends that 
every manufacturer will be 
forced to adopt them within six 
months, or be driven out of busi- 


ness. On the other hand, there 
are persistent although un- 
authenticated reports of acci- 
dents resulting from faulty 
operation or adjustment. Quite 
aside from the merits of four- 
wheel brakes, however, the dis- 
cussion which has _ centered 
around them has served the 
highly valuable purpose of 
arousing interest in the whole 
question of brakes. Owners 


have been made to realize that - 


faulty brakes are the cause of 
many accidents and they are 
having more frequent inspec- 
tions made. The controversy 
also has stirred manufacturers 
and engineers to closer study of 
the systems they employ. 


Vane Heralds the Passing 
of “Brainless Wonder” 


ty A. VANE, general manager 
* of the National Automobile 
Dealers Association, is rather a 
plain spoken person. He has 
spent most of this year telling 
automobile dealers in simple, 
one-syllable words, some of the 
things that have been the matter 


with them. Now, in heralding’ 


the coming of a new type of 
“factory traveler,” he records 
the passing of the “brainless 
wonder” whose only motto was 
“move the stuff.” Vane says 
that “this forceful feeding has 
been one of the practices in the 
industry against which dealers 
have rebelled.” He has found, 
however, that they welcome mer- 
chandising suggestions or ideas. 
The factories also are beginning 
to realize that fact and they are 
learning that a traveler who can 
give dealers practical assistance 
in applying good merchandising 
methods and improved shop 
practices will sell more cars in 
the long run than the one who 
knows next to nothing of dealer 
problems and is concerned only 


in driving them into taking 
larger stocks. 


__ 


Real Merchandisers Needed 


as Factory Travellers 


‘ we HE good car and the good 

dealer are beginning to 
hook up,” Vane declares, in re- 
viewing the trend toward abler 
factory field men. “The banker is 
beginning to take considerable 
interest in the tactics of the fac- 
tories as they affect the possi- 
bilities of the dealers making 
money and building up a per- 
manently profitable business. It 
has become imperative that the 
territory man shall be a mer- 
chandising executive capable of 
showing the dealer good mer- 
chandising practices and aiding 
the dealer in adapting them to 
his specific problems. Some fac- 
tories are already seeing this 
and several have made gratify- 
ing changes in the last year. 
These factories are being re- 
warded because their dealers are 
prosperous. And lastly, but per- 
haps most importantly, the cus- 
tomers of these dealers and the 
buyers of these cars are getting 
far better attention and results 
on maintenance than they were 
under old conditions.” 





Used Car Sales Managers 


Proposed for Factories 


EVERAL successful dealers 

have suggested recently that 
every factory should have a used 
car sales manager who would de- 
vote all his energies to promot- 
ing the sale of new products by 
keeping dealers’ floors clear of 
used merchandise. There seems 
to be merit in the idea. While 
the handling of used cars is pri- 
marily a dealer’s problem, the 
success they attain in accom- 
plishing this more or less monu- 
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More or Less Pertinent Comment on Topics of Current 
Interest to Men in the Industry 


mental task is of deep concern 
to the manufacturers they repre- 
sent. When a dealer’s capital is 
tied up in old cars he can’t buy 
new ones. There is much the 
factory can do in teaching its 
selling force how to merchandise 
used cars successfully and profit- 
ably after they “buy ’em right.” 
If the right kind of man was 
delegated to this task he would 
earn his salary many times over. 
One of his jobs would be to pre- 
sent the used car question at all 
factory conferences on _ sales 
plans. The more plant execu- 
tives know about it the more 
sympathy they will feel for the 
dealer to whom it is a constant 
bugaboo. 





American Automobiles Sell 
Because Cheap and Good 


OHN N. WILLYS has a sense 
of humor and in contending 

the other day that American 
automobiles lead the world be- 
cause they are both cheap and 
good, qualities which seldom are 
associated, he told this story: 

“Mike was visiting Pat and 
Pat sat in a rocker and rocked 
himself all over the room while 
they smoked and visited. Now 
he was by the window, then he 
was by the stove and then half 
way out into the hall. 

‘What ails ye, Pat,’ demand- 
ed Mike, at last. ‘Why are ye 
rockin’ yersilf hither and yon 
and elsewhere all the time?’ , 

“*Ye know Tim Riordan?’ 
countered Pat. ‘Well, he sold 
me a watch cheap and if I stop 
movin’ it don’t go.’” 





Road Courtesy Universal 
Throughout England 
THE unfailing courtesy of 


motorists on the road 
throughout England made a 


vivid impression on Coker F. 
Clarkson, general manager of 
the S.A.E., when he toured al- 
most the entire length of the 
island about a month ago. When 
you meet a car coming in the 
opposite direction, Clarkson says, 
it almost always tries to give 
you more than your share of the 
road. Trucks and buses run 
along well over on their own 
side, so that passing them in a 
passenger car involves no diffi- 
culty whatever. Road courtesy 
seems to be a firmly rooted cus- 
tom. Naturally, the pleasure of 
touring is enhanced very greatly. 

It would be difficult to say why 
England differs so much from 
the United States in this respect, 
but it is certain that the custom 
of courtesy, once become com- 
mon, grows more pronounced 
every year. The courtesy cam- 
paign instituted by the N.A.C.C. 
last year was a highly commend- 
able effort and it bore consider- 
able fruit. It is understood that 
further work along this line is 
contemplated. Anything that 
can be done to discourage the 
road-hog and facilitate driving 
is well worth while. It looks as 


-though we still have a few 


things to learn from our British 
cousins. 


Olds Will Begin 27th Year 
with New Low Priced “Six” 


WE join with the rest of the 
industry in extending our 
hearty congratulations to the 
Olds Motor Works upon its 26th 
birthday. The company has wit- 
nessed all the changes and devel- 
opments which have taken place 
in the industry. It was the 
pioneer in building automobiles 
on a commercial scale and its 
career has been as honorable as 
it has been long. The beginning 
of its 27th year will be marked 
by the introduction of a radical- 


ly new model in a different price 
class, and its future promises to 
be as successful as its past. The 
entire industry is deeply inter- 
ested in the new Olds which will 
be a six instead of a four but 
which will sell well under $1,000, 
it is understood. The presenta- 
tion of new and low priced 6- 
cylinder cars will be a feature of 
a year which has been marked 
by an unusual number of me- 
chanical changes. In addition to 
the light sixes about which the 
industry has heard still another 
will be placed in the field by one 
of the highly successful com- 
panies. 


English Soon to Abandon 
Left Hand Traffic Rule 


R. JOHN A. HARRISS, New 

York’s special deputy police 
commissioner in charge of traffic, 
has come back from Europe with 
the report that Sir William Hor- 
wood, commissioner of police at 
Scotland Yard, will present in 
Parliament an act which would 
change the rule of the road from 
left-hand to right-hand driving. 
If it becomes effective in the 
British Isles it probably will be 
adopted in all Great Britain’s 
dominions. Americans never 
have been able to understand 
why the English and other for- 
eigners insisted in having traffic 
move in what, to us, is the wrong 
direction. A more practical 
consideration, however, has been 
the necessity of equipping cars 
for export with right hand drive. 
The expense involved has not 
been heavy but it has interfered 
somewhat with conventional 
manufacturing procedure. Dr. 
Harriss said Sir William’s pro- 
posal was the most important 
information he had heard in 
relation to the regulation of 
traffic. 

J.D. 
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Good Dealers Will Help to Stabilize 
Retail Tire Market 


Some executives believe type of dealers is not as high as it 


once was. 


said to make profits scarce for legitimate merchant. 


Petty bargainer has entered field in cities and is 


Country 


agents in better condition. Car salesman can be used effectively. 


By Norman G. Shidle 


HAT sort of men will be selling tires to the 

VV consumer ten years from now? Will the gen- 

eral type of tire dealer be better or worse than 
that of the retailers who have been engaged in the busi- 
ness up to the present time? These questions are puz- 
ziing executives in many tire companies, because in the 
answer to them lies the future of the tire industry. The 
character of dealers has a very definite relation to the 
stability and general prosperity of manufacturers. 

A feeling exists in some places that the class of men 
handling tires today is not as high as it was a few 
years ago. Critics of present representation say that 
the constant fluctuation of tire prices, the multitude 
of merchandising practices which have opened the way 
to bargain sales, and the constantly recurring demora- 
lization of the retail market have opened the way for 
retailers of the smallest and most petty character while 
making it difficult for a high grade, stable merchant to 
stay in the business. 

While competition of this kind makes it difficult for 
the high-grade, exclusive tire merchant to make a liv- 
ing, it will not affect so strongly automotive dealers 
who handle other lines. The passenger car dealer, firmly 
established in the vehicle business, is in an excellent 
position to sell tires on a service and quality basis. 


Car Dealers Sell Tires 


He has little incentive to cut prices on replacement 
sales, and through his sales force and service station 
comes into constant contact with tire users. Taken 
by and large, the passenger car dealer is a high type 
of retailer. He usually stands well in his community 
and takes a real interest in various civic activities. He 
provides an excellent medium for tire distribution. 

Many of the critics of the representatives, of course, 
speak without full consideration of the able men 
throughout the country who are making good profits 
from tires year after year, but their statements have 
some basis in fact and experience. The complexity of 
tire marketing methods, most of which involve some 
sort of cut-rate offer, has undoubtedly done much to 
attract to the retail tire field the sort of merchant who 
thrives on bargaining, haggling over prices, and other 
primitive trading practices. Particularly has this been 
true in the big cities. Nobody in New York, for ex- 
ample, would think of paying list price for any tire 
on the market if he knew anything at all about buying 
tires. 

The consumer can never be sure that he is paying the 
lowest price possible unless he canvasses a number of 
stores, and even then he cannot be sure that someone 


else buying from the same store may not get a lower 
price an hour or two later. The sales manager of a 
big tire company is responsible for the statement that 
he doesn’t see how any tire dealer in New York can 
make money under present conditions, although he does 
believe that dealers in smaller towns are selling for 
list or nearly list price in many cases. 


Petty Traders Increase 


The entrance of the huckster type of merchant into the 
tire field has made it increasingly difficult for the legit- 
imate dealer to sell at a profit and to conduct his 
business on a sound basis. The petty trader is content 
with almost any profit, no matter how small; he oper- 
ates on a shoestring and has little regard for his per- 
sonal living conditions. He probably goes out of business 
himself after a few months or years, but in the mean- 
time he has put the legitimate dealer on the rocks as 
well. Men who are used to selling merchandise on a 
quality and service basis will not and cannot perma- 
nently compete with low-grade competition of this kind. 

Yet the high-grade dealer is essential to the perma- 
nent growth and stability of the tire industry. The 
“gyp” dealer does not offer a constant, lasting medium 
for the distribution of tires. Price is his only sales 
argument and immediate gain his only personal interest. 
He is here today and gone tomorrow. The manufac- 
turer cannot count on him to handle a regular share 
of the factory production every month or every year. 
He simply obtains bargains when, where, and however 
he can. 

The situation has not yet reached a critical stage, but 
the trend is pronounced enough in some sections to call 
for serious attention and study. The presence of such 
merchants is detrimental to the future of the tire busi- 
ness, but it cannot be eliminated over night. Retail 
selling of tires by this class of dealers has been brought 
about as a result of a variety of customs, all of which 
will have to be modified before the evil can be remedied. 


Other Industries Better Off 


This type of selling does not afflict other industries 
as it does the tire business, and no fundamental reason 


exists for the tire situation being particularly bad. The. 


phonograph business has proceeded for many years with- 
out having been overrun by “gyp” dealers to any great 
extent. Despite a tremendous overproduction of phono 
graphs in 1921, there was no reversion to primitive 
barter and “every-man-for-himself” trading in the retail 
field. A few who were “in the know” were able to get 
cut rates on phonographs during the slump, but so fal 
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method. 


only on the new car which he buys. 


dealer can get them for from the tire maker. 








How Tires Get From the Manufacturer to the User 


IRES go from the manufacturer to the consumer by 8 distinct routes at the present time. Tire users in urban areas 
usually receive a part of their tires through every one of these channels. 
are used simultaneously, but practically nowhere in the United States is the distribution plan confined to a single 


Channel 1 is the simple one, commonly used in the distribution of most other products of similar character. 

Channel 2 results in direct retail competition for the dealer from the branch or distributer from whom he buys. 

Channel 3 permits certain dealers to buy direct from the manufacturer. 

Channel 4 puts the manufacturer in direct competition with the dealer. 
accounts and direct-by-mail efforts on the part of the manufacturer come in this classification. 

Channel 5 is traveled by tires sold to the car manufacturer for original equipment. They reach the consumer 


Channel 6 carries tires, sold at a low cost for original equipment, straight to tire dealers at a price less than the 


_ Channels 7 and 8 bear tires branded with a special name to so-called manufacturers, who in turn sell them, some- 
times through dealers, sometimes direct to the consumer, and sometimes in both ways. 





CHANNELS 
OF 
TIRE 
DISTRIBUTION 





In other sections, fewer channels 


Direct sales to big commercial 








as the public at large was concerned retailing went on 
at list prices just as before. 

Perhaps the difference lies in the relative simplicity 
of distribution lines in other industries as compared 
with those in the tire business. In most manufacturing 
industries of similar character the product reaches the 
consumer by the following simple channels: 

1. Manufacturer to jobber. 

2. Jobber to dealer. 


3. Dealer to consumer. 

Numerous minor variations to this scheme exist, and 
subdealers often enter the system, but the outline given 
covers general practice fairly well, except for bankruptcy 
sales and temporary events of like character. 

Compare with this the channels of distribution in 
the tire business. Here are a few of the ways in which 
tires reach consumers: 

1. Manufacturer to user (big commercial accounts). 





Manufacturer to branch (or distributor) to dealer 
to user. 

Manufacturer to car builder to tire dealer to user. 
. Manufacturer to dealer to owner. 

Manufacturer to car builder to equipment on cars 
shipped to car dealer; another manufacturer sub- 
stitutes five tires for four on new car, then sells 
original make to tire dealer for less than tire dealer 
can obtain it from original tire manufacturer. 

6. Manufacturer to special brand “manufacturer” to 
user. 


aS) 


Conflicting Sales Methods 


All of these channels involve different price arrange- 
ments, discounts and listings. The man attempting to 
make money from selling tires at retail as a straight 
business proposition finds himself in competition with 
a multitude of conflicting channels of distribution and 
is left in a maze of uncertainty as to sales possibilities, 
profits, and sources of supply. 

Official price changes in the tire business have been 
so frequent in recent years as to cause considerable con- 
fusion even though unaided by the factors outlined. 
Tire prices were changed five times in 1922 and al- 
ready have been altered four times this year, the latest 
cut having taken place within the last few days. 
Price fluctuations are necessary in every industry 
to preserve a proper balance between production 
costs and selling prices, but there has been nothing in 
the economic situation during the last twenty months 
to necessitate eight or nine different adjustments. While 
designed, doubtless, to increase sales and stabilize pro- 
duction, each of the changes has placed the dealer in 
a further state of uncertainty and has lowered his con- 
fidence in the stability of the business. 

To official list price changes some companies have 
added sub-rosa price fluctuations in the form of so- 
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called quantity bargain offers. These offers in some 
cases give the dealer some 10 to 15 per cent discount 
if he buys as many as six tires and tubes at one time, 
The “quantity” in such cases is so small as to permit 
practically every dealer in the country to take advantage 
of it. Thus the offer constitutes a price reduction to al] 
practical intents and purposes. It differs from an officia| 
price drop only in that the manufacturer does not have 
to make rebates to the dealer for stock bought in the 
30 days previous, as is customary when a downward re- 
vision of prices is made. 

Manufacturers have taken these various price steps 
from time to time in an effort to meet changing business 
conditions, but frequently the methods used have been 
beneficial only in a temporary way. These expedients 
have been highly useful in many cases, but permanently 
constructive methods will have to be developed if real 
progress is to be made in the stabilization of the retail 
market. 


Cooperative Effort Needed 


To suggest remedies which are sound and at the same 
time practical is extremely difficult. 

Eventually some method will have to be found for 
providing the legitimate tire dealer with an opportunity 
for making reasonable profits year in and year out with- 
out undue worrying about back-door competition and 
continuous price fluctuations. To do this would mean 
discontinuing many of the trade practices now common. 
One company, however good its intention, could not af- 
ford to take a stand by itself, any more than a single 
dealer in a big community could afford to stand by his 
list prices in the face of heavy price cuts by his com- 
petitors. Cooperative planning and cooperative carry- 
ing out of plans on a basis of mutual honesty and fair 
dealing offer the visible means of effecting material 
improvement. 
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66 OT to have an automobile is to be just 
HALF alive. 

“One of the saddest sights in life is a wild goose, 
caught, its wings clipped, so that it cannot fly, 
wandering about a pasture with the tame geese, 
looking up wistfully as the wild birds fly past. 

“Many human beings are like that wild goose 
and, unlike him, their condition is their own fault. 

“Once the human race was entirely wingless. It 
moved slowly over the earth at such speed as its 
own legs or a horse could supply. 

“Then came steam and the locomotive to carry 
human being in CROWDS on journeys of neces- 
sity. 

“Now there is the automobile, the individual 
wings for every family, for every little group and 
for every little individual. 





“You wouldn’t think much of a goose that 
COULD fly if it did NOT fly. 








Arthur Brisbane Says— 


“The man that MIGHT have wings, that MIGHT | 
go out to see the country, the lakes, the hills, the | 
beautiful Autumn sunsets, and come home feeling 
that he is part of the world and KNOWS THE 
EARTH ON WHICH HE LIVES, is to be pitied | 
if he lets the chance go by him. ! 
“But there need be no such man. | 
“Some suffer from lack of imagination. They 
have walked or ridden in street cars or trains all 
their lives. They know that millions have found 
happiness, closer family life, better health, thanks | 
to the automobile. But they have put it off. 
“They have said, perhaps, ‘I cannot afford it, 
JUST YET.’ The fact is that they cannot afford 
NOT to have an automobile. 
“The most expensive thing is poor health. 
“The most depressing thing is a dull life. | 
“We are on the earth for a few years. We ought | 
to see the earth, travel it, know it, and possess it. 
“And that the automobile alone makes possible.” | 
| 
| 





| (Reprinted from an editorial appearing in New York Journal, Sept. 5, 1923) | 
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New Water-Steam Cooling System 
Operates Without Pump 


Can be used with either conventional forced or thermo-syphon 


circulation. 


transversely and vertically through core. 


Condenser prevents loss of water. 


Latter flows 
Radiator is said to 


be uninjured by freezing and has device to facilitate thawing. 


By C. I. Preston 


SIMPLE, yet apparently quite rugged, cooling 
A system, known as the Lonergan system, which 

includes a condenser for steam formed in the 
elinder jacket, a novel form of radiator construction, 
characteristics which are said to prevent injury due to 
freezing and means for rapid thawing out if frozen 
up, has recently undergoné tests which appear to have 
demonstrated ability to produce satisfactory cooling 
under severe conditions. The writer has witnessed the 
system in successful operation on several cars, as well 
as in airplane service. Either a pump of the usual 
centrifugal type or thermosyphon circulation has been 
employed. A positive pump is not required. Neither is 
any pressure relief valve needed. 

This system, shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1, has a 
tight filler cap, and the only opening to the atmosphere 
is the vent at the top of the condenser. Water from the 
bottom of the radiator enters the cylinder jackets either 
by pump or thermosyphon action, no special pump being 
employed. The hot water and steam pass over to the top 
of the radiator, where condensation and cooling take 
place. Part of the steam goes to the condenser, where 
the condensate soon forms a water seal. When the 
engine is throttled down, or the cooling blast of air is 
accelerated sufficiently to make condensation more rapid 
than evaporation, a partial vacuum occurs in the top of 


Fig. 1 






































Fig. 1—Diagram illustrating arrangement of 
Lonergan cooling system 

Fig. 2—Sketch showing novel method of water 

circulation in one of the radiator core sections 


the radiator and returns the water from the condenser. 

The system, as the writer has seen it installed on a 
Cadillac Eight, a Dodge and a Ford, operates without a 
circulating pump, and will cool with the water a con- 
siderable distance below the top tank of the radiator. 

In the radiator, as well as in the water jackets, the 
Lonergan system utilizes a turbulent water flow to in- 
crease the efficiency of cooling. Instead of spreading 
the water out over a series of passages and letting it 
trickle slowly down through the radiator, the latter is 
so designed that water flows from side to side and from 
front to back of the radiator a larger number of times 
before it reaches the bottom, traversing a much longer 
path than in the standard types of radiator, with a much 
higher velocity, which results in turbulent flow and a 
high rate of heat transfer. 


Radiator Core Construction 


The radiator core is composed of a number of the ele- 
ments similar to that shown in Fig. 2, placed one above 
another. Each element is a tank, with a central verti- 
cal partition transverse to the air flow. Openings in the 
top and bottom of the tank and in the central partition 
direct the flow of the water as shown by the arrows. 
Five-sixteenth-inch air tubes are insérted through holes 
punched in the front, center and back plates of the tank. 
The front end of the tube is expanded: to hexagonal 
shape and the rear end is swaged down slightly to facili- 
tate threading through the holes in the plates. The 
tubes are soldered into place at front and rear. As the 
air tubes are spaced ¥2-in. center, there are no restricted 
water passages to clog with scale. The radiators are 
tested for leaks with a 15-lb. per square inch air pres- 
sure. 

A novel feature of the Lonergan system, especially as 
applied to road vehicles, is a means for thawing out a 
radiator which has frozen up when not in use. A three- 
way valve shown in the diagram, Fig. 1, is arranged to 
connect either to the condenser pipe or to a heating pipe 
leading from the steam chamber at the top of the radia- 
tor. The heating pipe is a flattened tube running 
through all of the radiator tanks and opening at the bot- 
tom to atmosphere. The radiator is designed, it is 
claimed, in such a way that it will not be injured even 
though the contents be frozen solid. In such a case, 
however, steam will form in the upper compartment 
when the engine is run and if this steam be allowed to 
escape through the heater tube it will rapidly thaw the 
ice formed in the water spaces, after which the three- 
way valve is again turned to admit the steam to the con- 
denser as in normal operation. Because of this arrange- 
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ment it is said to be unnecessary to use non-freezing 
solution in the radiator. 

A ground test on a C-6 engine installed on a Curtiss 
Mountain Oriole airplane, the engine being equipped 
first with the Lonergan radiator and condenser, and 
later with its own radiator, was made some months ago. 
Over-all dimensions and shape of the two radiators were 
the same, and the weight was the same within a few 
ounces. The same amount of water was used in the sys- 
tem in both cases. With the Curtiss radiator, the sys- 
tem was entirely full of water, but the Lonergan, due to 
a larger water capacity, had water only a little more 
than half way up the core, the upper portion acting as 
condenser surface. Circulation by the engine pump was 
used in both cases. 


Test Results Given 


After a warming run of only 2 min. 40 sec. with the 
Lonergan radiator and condenser, the engine was opened 
wide to a speed of 1450 r.p.m., which is its normal ground 
speed with the heavy propeller used. It ran smoothly 
with no evidences of overheating, the corrected water 
temperatures remaining practically constant at 187 deg. 
Fahr. at inlet to cylinder block and 220 deg. Fahr. at 
top of radiator. The temperature at the top of the radia- 
tor may have been even higher, for there is reason to 
believe that the recording hand of the thermometer had 
reached the end of its travel. After running wide open 
for 27 min. 40 sec. the engine was stopped. 

With the Curtiss radiator, the engine was given a 
warming run of 3 min. and then opened to 1450 r.p.m. 
Four minutes after opening the engine wide the tem- 
perature at the top of the radiator reached 175 deg. 
Fahr., water started to come out the overflow, and the 
engine began to miss. One and one-half minutes later 
a temperature of 190 deg. Fahr. was reached, and steam 
issued from the overflow. Firing became more and more 
irregular and the tachometer dropped back to 1300 r.p.m. 
Six and one-half minutes after opening the engine wide 
it was switched off, for it was spitting, knocking and 
firing irregularly. The temperature at top of radiator 
just before switching off was 215 deg. Fahr., or at least 
5 deg. Fahr. lower than that at which the engine had 
run smoothly with the Lonergan system. A great cloud 
of steam was leaving the radiator. 


TABLE OF COMPARATIVE RADIATOR DIMENSIONS 


Lonergan Original 
System System 
Approx. bh.p. of engine ....... 135 135 
Air temp. ............+.+..-..98 deg. Fahr. 41 deg. Fahr. 
Weight of radiator ........... 57 lb. 10 oz. 58 Ib. 
Weight of condenser .......... 1 lb. 4 oz. 
Water in system.............. 7% gal. 7% gal. 
Capacity of radiator .......... 6.31 gal. 3.5 gal. 
Total free air area (core plus a 
strip .15 in. thick around ra- 
CD kt cae cameos. caahe mae 133 sq. in. 264.7 sq. in. 
Free air area adjacent to steam- 
rrr 59.7 sq. in. 
Free air area adjacent to water- 
ge ae nr 73.3 sq. in. 264.7 sq. in. 
Total cooling surface......... 7,986 sq. in. 19,564 sq. in. 


Total direct cooling surface... .7,986 sq. in. 
Direct cooling surface in contact 

WHE WORBUO, on. cue cna kpicbie'bs 3,971 sq. in. 
Direct cooling surface in contact 


10,284 sq. in. 


TE: WHRRE.. cin neu ear eeees 4,015 sq. in. 10,284 sq. in. 
Indirect cooling surface ....... 9,280 sq. in. 
Total combined cross section of 

water’s path through radia- 

ae Ht COEMEEETES Ee Te 2.5 sq. in. 9.6 sq. in. 
Length of water’s path through 

wearer 15 6958 AST Buns. 8 313 in. 40 in. 
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In the Oriole installation the radiator is located above 
and behind the engine in an exceedingly strong slip. 
stream, and only a very high blast velocity through the 
core, combined with a high temperature rise of the cool- 
ing air can account for the Lonergan system cooling the 
engine satisfactorily with such a small free air area and 
cooling surface. 

The original radiator is of the straight ribbon, square 
cell type, the core being composed of double vertica| 
plates between which the water flows, and horizontal 
plate or ribbons which act as an indirect cooling surface, 
The appearance is that of a true cellular radiator with 
square cells. A slanting baffle in the top tank prevents 
the water from short circuiting through the center in a 
hot streak. The radiator had had only 2 hr. 10 min, 
service, and the passages were clean and free. Its per- 
formance is no reflection on its merit as a radiator of 
its type. To prevent excessive head resistance it had 
evidently not been designed to permit a long run wide 
open on the ground. 

The free passages of the Lonergan 
radiator are believed to render negligible 
any frictional drag due to the presence of 
steam, and the top of the radiator can act 
as a condenser without interfering with 
the water circulation. The steam which 
goes over to the auxiliary condenser is 
returned, with very little loss. Thus the 
cooling medium is retained and circula- 
tion is maintained at high temperatures 
which are supposed to make for more effi- 
cient engine operation than those attain- 
able by unevaporated cooling systems. 

For car operation, this condenser had 
been made quite small and contained few 
air passages, as it could always be de- 
pended on to return the water it contained 
when some uneven condition of driving 
increased the air speed through the cool- 
ing system or diminished the amount of 
heat given off by the engine. During a 
glide, an airplane engine will keep warm 
for some time on account of the high tem- 
perature at which it has been running. 
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Fig. 3— Lon- 
ergan vradia- 
tor successful- 
ly used in 
tests on air- 
craft as de- 
scribed in text 


Pump Is Unnecessary 


The operation of the Lonergan system 
seems to show that a positive gear or 
plunger pump is not necessary to pro- 
vide circulation in an evaporative cooling system, and 
that some sort of circulation can be maintained even 
without a pump. It is possible that the difference In 
density between the mixture of hot water and steam In 
the water jackets and the water only in the radiator pro- 
duces a highly effective thermosyphon. 

Whether the steam bubbles produced in the water 
jackets are large or small is a matter of conjecture, but 
the radiator installed on the Oriole had a sight feed 
glass in the outlet line from the engine and the wate 
appeared to carry a mass of tiny, rapidly moving bubbles. 

A number of interesting tests on the Lonergan cooling 
system are planned by the Wallace Bros. Aero Co., who 
are installing it on several ships. The radiator is made 
by the Lonergan Automotive Radiator Estate. 





RIEDRICH NEUMANN’S SUCCESSORS, INC, # 

the correct name of the concern manufacturing the 
drill grinder described in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES of Aus: 
16. The description gave the name incorrectly as Fried- 
rich Neumann’s Sons, Inc. 
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45 Per Cent of Car Dealers Handle 
Automotive Supplies 


Proportion of Ford retailers selling equipment is 58 per cent 


as against 41 per cent for all others. 


benefit from increased accessory sales. 


to be developed. 


NLY about 45 per cent of all passenger car dealers 
O handle automotive accessories and supplies, accord- 

ing to a survey recently made by the Class Journal 
Co. Two conclusions can be drawn from this fact: 


1. The automotive equipment manufacturer still has 
a huge market that has not yet been filled. Every 
car dealer is a logical medium for the distribu- 
tion of accessories. 

2. The passenger car manufacturer has an oppor- 
tunity to do a real service for his dealers by en- 
couraging them to handle supplementary auto- 
motive lines. The dealer who sells equipment 
and accessories has profit-making merchandise 
to dispose of at all times, whether the demand 
for cars be good or bad. His business becomes 
more stable and he becomes a better car dealer. 


Dealers do not seem to have visualized fully the possi- 
bility of making money, boosting car sales, and getting 
themselves into sound financial condition by selling acces- 
sory items. Equipment manufacturers, through the A. 
E. A., have carried on a vigorous educational campaign for 
several years, and the present situation indicates the need 
for a continuance of the work. 


Encourage Accessory Sales 


Car manufacturers can help these efforts along ma- 
terially by taking a favorable attitude toward them. The 
Vehicle builder has sometimes frowned upon any desire 
his dealer might have to sell various lines of automotive 
equipment because of the fear that capital so invested 
would make it impossible for the dealer to finance a suffi- 
tient stock of cars. 


FORD DEALERS 


45 %o 













HANDLE 
ACCESSORIES AND 
. 41.“Io SUPPLIES 
MLESSORIES AND} DO NOT HANDLE 
_ AUTOMOTIVE | ACCESSORIES 
| SUPPLIES. /AND AUTOMOTIVE 
“aiid ete SUPPLIES 





ALL DEALERS 
INCLUDING FORD 


Vehicle builders can 
Wide market is still 


Educational efforts should be continued. 


This fear has not been realized in practice to any great 
extent. The retailer who sells other automotive lines is 
likely to have more capital at the end of ten years than 
the one who doesn’t. 

Ford dealers always have been required to finance a full 
stock of cars, trucks and tractors. Relatively speaking, 
their burdens in this respect are as heavy as those of any 
other dealers, and a good bit heavier than many. Yet 58 
per cent of all the Ford dealers handle accessories and 
automotive supplies, as against 41 per cent of all other 
dealers. 


Ford Dealers Lead 


Comparison of Ford dealers to all others as regards the 
handling of accessories is interesting because Ford re- 
tailers have been conspicuously successful in a financial 
way. 

While 58 per cent of all Ford dealers sell supplies, the 
percentage falls below 50 in. only 6 States. In 7 States, 
70 or more per cent of the Ford representatives merchan- 
dise equipment. In the District of Columbia, 8 out of the 
9 Ford retailers handle automotive supplies, while in Idaho 
the percentage runs up to 78. 

The figures for all other dealers show quite a contrast 
to the Ford summary. While Ford drops below 50 per 
cent in only 6 States, all other dealers go above 50 per 
cent in only 5 instances. In New Hampshire, 63 per cent 
of the dealers, exclusive of Ford’s, handle supplies. The 
next highest State is Wisconsin, with 57 per cent. 

The average percentages of comparison between Ford 
and all other dealers do not hold good exactly, of course, 
in every State, but there is a marked similarity. Study 
of the accompanying table brings out the following facts: 


ALL OTHER DEALERS 


55 To 


DONOT HANDLE 
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CAR DEALERS HANDLE ACCESSORIES 


A greater percentage of Ford dealers than of all 
other dealers handle supplies in every State except 
Mississippi, Montana and Nevada. The percentages 
are very nearly even in the first two of these three. 


The average car dealer who sells automotive supplies 
carries a stock of about $4,300 according to statements 


made by 179 non-Ford dealers. 


The average stock car- 


ried by Ford dealers who sell equipment is just a little 
over $5,000, according to replies from 128 establishments. 
Following are data compiled from answers to a question- 
naire sent in by 128 Ford dealers, 179 dealers for other 
cars, and 130 garages, repair shops and supply stores not 


operating as car agencies: 


Ford Dealers 
OE MEE. 6.5 bck Se ote eos 
Average per dealer............ 
eke cask ewes fe) 6 
Average per dealer............ 
Non-Ford stock .............. 
Average per dealer............ 


.» ++ $648,952.33 
rer 5,069.94 
.... 561,847.05 





Non-Ford Dealers 


_ fa ay ere $763,683.23 
ee ee ee 4,266.3 
2 ae aS a ee eee ee ee 97,964.57 
Average per dealer................ 547.29 
ee ee ee ee 665,718.66 
Average per dealer................ 3,719.10 
Garages and Repair Shops 
pO Se een $730,015.00 
pi Ee AN re 5,615.50 
RP eee 339,710.00 
SE OEE GG wo ete ieesasee 2,613.15 
I go es hee oe ake 390,305.00 
AVOPARS POP GMO. . oo esc e cece 3,002.35 


The three tables give an excellent check on one another, 
Ford dealers handle about twice as much Ford stock on 
the average as do other retailers, while other dealers on 
the average have about six times as much general stock 
as have the Ford retailers. This condition is logical in 
view of the relative value of the units involved and the 
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Total Total 
No. Ford No. Other 
Dealers Dealers 

88 230 
39 135 
95 193 
407 2,192 
114 397 
62 520 
i) 86 
17 61 
96 344 
174 473 
67 177 
496 2,200 
265 1,038 
468 1,335 
268 835 
115 432 
67 165 
69 * 346 
84 379 
159 1,010 
331 1,119 
318 1,109 
90 139 
257 768 
88 186 
255 622 
32 51 
44 151 
169 896 
38 60 
509 2,369 
140 490 
180 348 
432 1,798 
221 549 
97 326 
585 2,318 
15 138 
80 298 
160 503 
104 313 
415 964 
40 109 
121 450 
55 154 
141 493 
4 454 
371 1,444 
33 90 





Total 
All 

Dealers 
ND 604. oes oo ores 318 
PR  .5ssexetees te tee 174 
IN 9) 5S colbhe 31505 ote 288 
err eee 2,599 
IEEE EEE Oe 511 
Oommection® .......60..6008 582 
Distriet of Columbia ...... 96 
SONRD!, - 5, eccowalee sos vee 78 
SR... Giscwsn bewvewke’s 440 
IIL: 55s tals Sos obigiae goinite a 647 
DE i baie vin 5 2 se ve bah e 244 
EGE. ibs.c wkhgulee A> teeve 2,696 
NN seal a ha mewe wees tess 1,303 
DE ah: SMit< sb bige ihees oe see 1,803 
ae bee res ae 1,103 
SE Cow 'ce Gade shee s 547 
PEEEERIER. oo ve bene veec eee 232 
RNR 0G 3 oxy La bu sw wishes 415 
NE oS. cine.aty oMep whee 463 
NN ee 1,169 
EE '<.. waek desk Heed oe 1,450 
PED) vectbsduide dbeae 1,428 
NS STP rer ee tee 229 
ES GOP rr 1,025 
I Gus cis Fhusose aes oe 4c 274 
ea eee 877 
SNES 5.396850 b doe dks 83 
New Hampshire ........... 195 
INGW SQTBOY 2 csc cence cece 1,065 
New Mexico .............. 128 
Sk errr 2,878 
North Carolina ........... 630 
Norétr Dakota... cecceccscs _ §28 
SOR gg aaa e afania tee ae 2,230 
SPEND 5... 5 6 0 a as 0099 770 
SSE en rr ie 423 
Do. 5s viakeounvs 2,903 
eae BOIODG 66s fas siewue 153° 
South Carolina ....cscseces 378 
out. Dakota .. ..0%serese 663 
SOUND Sis 5 016 004.686 Va e ase 417 
SE ons 0sss0baneeeeaae 1,379 
Utah Wivis eid shits be ostems 149 
WR Ss'en ac sb kenyseaaeee 571 
EPROP EAD: + 
i. ee ere ee 634 
West Virgitiia ...ccesvcece 526 
ony acs oe 1,815 
EEE... o's vacua paneseanin 123 











8,552 





DEALERS HANDLING AUTOMOTIVE SUPPLIES 


Total No. % of Ford 


Selling Supl. ing Supl. Selling Supl. ing Supl. 
47 48 80 35 


20 51 42 31 
48 56 70 36 
206 51 519 24 
71 62 191 48 
33 53 150 29 
8 89 16 19 
12 70 22 36 
53 55 137 40 
103 59 146 31 
52 78 87 49 
349 70 982 45 
176 67 478 47 
302 65 653 49 
161 60 359 43 
73 63 167 39 
38 57 66 40 
46 66 126 27 
44 52 137 36 
105 61 438 43 
174 53 441 40 
140 Ad 304 28 
34 38 53 38 
131 51 337 44 
40 45 88 47 
131 52 233 39 
12 34 22 43 
29 66 95 63 
110 65 390 44 
19 50 37 ; 41 
325 64 1,039 44 
93 66 238 48 
98 55 149 43 
280 64 909 51 
107 49 214 39 
50 52 114 35 
309 53 1,134 49 
10 67 78 56 
48 60 89 30 
105 66 212 42 
70 67 108 35 
217 52 372 39 
20 50 29 27 
68 56 178 40 
30 60 65 42 
89 63 187 38 
53 74 189 42 
267 72 814 57 
23 70 46 51 








13,080 


Total No. % of Other 
Ford Dealers Dealers Sell- Other Dealers Dealers Sell- 
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number of vehicles"@® various types in operation. The 
garage and repair on average stock is nearly equally 








divided between Fo nd non-Ford stock, with the latter 
in the lead by about@® per cent. 

Business done by various dealers differs considerably, of 
course, but the general averages indicate clearly the possi- 
pilities for profit in the sale of accessories and equipment. 
If a dealer can turn over his stock five times a year, and 
thousands of able automotive retailers are doing just that, 
heswill do a gross annual supply business of something be- 
oe $60,000 and $100,000 a year, figuring on the basis 


of the tables just quoted for an average dealer. Data of 
this kind are so approximate as to be of little practical 
value, but are quoted to bring out clearly the huge scope 
of the supply business. ; 

With only 45 per cent of all passenger car dealers sell- 
ing automotive supplies in addition to their vehicle lines, 
it is evident that the real accessory market has scarcely 
been scratched. If the proportion of dealers handling 
goods of this kind can be increased, benefits will accrue to 
the passenger car builder as well as to his dealers and the 
automotive equipment manufacturer. 





’ ' 


British War Department Modifies 1% Ton Truck Specification 


INCE the early part of August, when it was announced 

that the British War Department had accepted the 
1%-ton chassis submitted by four makers as being in ac- 
cordance with the tentative specification issued last year 
(See AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES of Aug. 17, 1922), revised 
specifications for these trucks have been issued. 

The principal modification is the raising of the maxi- 
mum chassis weight from 3250 lb. to 3700 lb., and the 
reason behind this is the reluctance of British makers to 
put into production a type of chassis suitable only for use 
with pneumatic tires, as required by the War Department. 
It is considered that the additional weight will permit the 
chassis to be used with either solids or pneumatics. Other 
alterations and additions in the new specification are as 
follows : 

Minimum b.h.p., 28 on 3 hours’ run instead of 24 (mini- 
mum bore as before, i.e., 100 mm.; no stroke specified). 
Power at speeds between 600 and 1200 r.p.m. to equal 
rp.m. divided by 40. Cylinders to be subjected after ma- 
chining to hydraulic test at 500 lb. per sq. in. inside barrel 
and 10 lb. per sq. in. in water jacket without “weeping.” 
Decarbonization of cylinder heads and pistons to be pos- 
sible by one man with tools supplied in 5 hours from ve- 
hice running to vehicle running. Big end bearings to be 
capable of removal and replacement in 5 hours from run- 
ning to running. 

The engine lubrication system is not specified, but it is 
insisted that a large and easily removable filter shall be 
o* that can be taken away and replaced without loss 
of oil. 

A vertical tube radiator is specified as before but the 
tubes must have a minimum internal diameter of 5/16 in. 
instead of 34 in. The cooling capacity of the system to be 
adjustable to suit the climate, and the water temperature 
shall never exceed 100 deg. Fahr. above that of the atmos- 
phere. The engine hood (bonnet) must not rest upon the 
radiator but upon a separate frame. Drain cock of a 
minimum bore of % in. to be fitted, one that cannot be 
opened accidentally but is capable of draining all parts of 
the cooling system. The overflow pipe must have a bore 
of not less than % in. and be baffled to prevent loss of 
water. The radiator and its connection must withstand 
an internal pressure of 5 lb. per sq. in. 


Water Pump and Fan Optional 


Originally the specification insisted upon a water pump 
and fan, but these are now optional with temperature tests 
instead. The original references to the method of sup- 
porting the radiator are also omitted and tests over rough 
round are substituted. 

Gravity fed fuel was previously optional, but now it is 

sted upon, the tank to be provided with a three-way 
outlet cock to enable 21% gal. to be kept normally in re- 
serve. The tank must contain at least 15 gal. but must 
"ot be made of lead-coated steel. The maximum fuel con- 


sumption is to be 1 Imperial gal. per 12 miles or 1 gal. per 
18 net ton miles; previously 40 gross ton-miles per gallon 
was specified. 

Multiple disk or leather-faced clutches are now barred 
and the specification mentions the need for efficient lubri- 
cation of the clutch pilot and withdrawal gear. A four- 
speed gearset is again insisted upon but more latitude is 
allowed in respect of gear ratios. An odometer is defi- 
nitely specified, though previously was merely “desira- 
ble.” Universal joints may be of any generally recog- 
nized type, but a tie-rod for the rear axle is now barred. 
The final drive may be of any type other than chains; 
previously double helical gears as well as chains were 
ruled out. 


Bearing Specifications 


No reservations are made about wheel bearings, though 
formerly the tapered roller type was held preferable. The 
hubs must conform with dimensions concerned with War 
Department wheels. 

For military use straight-sided pneumatics are insisted 
upon, these to be at least 36 x 6 in. at the front and 38x 7 
in. at the rear, but clearance for larger sizes must be pro- 
vided. Previously a 36-in. diameter back and front was 
specified with “ample” cross section. Twin pneumatics at 
the back, formerly acceptable, are now ruled out. 

The specified tests are also very similar, and among 
them is one insisting upon the loaded truck with a body 
weighing 1100 lb. being capable of maintaining an aver- 
age of 30 m.p.h. on the road for one hour and 22 m.p.h. 
for two hours. 





Britain to Resume Airship Work 


CTING on the advice of the Imperial Defence and the 

Imperial Shipping Committee, the British Govern- 
ment, which not so long ago advertised its fleet of lighter- 
than-air craft for sale, has now decided to resume the de- 
velopment of airships, and has accepted in principle a 
scheme by which a service to India by six large airships 
will be set up eventually. The plan referred to is due to 
Commander Burney and is said to be financially backed 
by Vickers, Ltd., and the Shell Company. 

It is proposed to form an airship company with a capital 
of 400,000 pounds sterling, one-half of it paid up, while 
the Government will provide 400,000 pounds. The first work 
to be undertaken will be the erection of mooring masts, 
and then the construction of an airship of the rigid type 
with 5,000,000 cu. ft. capacity will be begun. A speed of 
80 m.p.h. and a range of 2500 to 3000 miles are anticipated. 

For a weekly service to India three ships will be needed 
and for a bi-weekly service six. It is estimated that eight- 
een months will be required for the construction of the 
first ship, but that thereafter four months will be all that 
will be required for building additional ships. 
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Exclusive Electric Service Stations 
Supported by Equipment Makers 


Manufacturers’ and maintenance associations hold joint meeting. 
Both agree that parts should be sold direct to dealers and 
that registration plan should be encouraged. Standardization 


committee makes progress. Opinions received from car builders. 


By David Beecroft 


ILL the sale of spare parts and the servicing of 
W eeeciricar equipment on motor vehicles be handled 


through motor car dealers, or through independent 
electric service stations? This is one of the questions 
most deeply concerning manufacturers of batteries, start- 
ing, lighting and ignition equipment. The problem has 
been under consideration for many years, but has gained 
. special prominence in the past year because of an active 
campaign which has been carried on by the Automotive 
Electric Service Association. The efforts of this associa- 
tion, which is comprised of electric service station oper- 
ators, have been backed by many of the manufacturers of 
electrical equipment. 

The association of manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment, the Automotive Electric Association, includes in its 
membership makers of starting, lighting and ignition ap- 
paratus. This group has given strong moral support to 
the electric service station movement during the past year, 
while many of its members have supported the develop- 
ment actively. 

A new step was taken last week at the annual summer 
meeting of the Automotive Electric Association held at 
Eagles Mere Park, Pa., when a series of joint sessions was 
held between the A. E. A. members and the service station 
representatives of the A. E. 8. A. Cooperation between 
these manufacturing and service organizations went fur- 
ther than ever before. Two chief fundamentals were 
agreed upon: 

1—Motor car manufacturers and motor car dealers 
should turn over the servicing of the electric equipment 
on motor vehicles to exclusive electric service stations. 

2—Electric equipment manufacturers should not sell 
spare parts to motor car manufacturers who in turn sell 





HE question of flat rate service on elec- 

trical repairs caused a wide difference | 
of opinion among members, although a ma- 
jority seemed to favor some kind of prede- 
termined charge other than the straight flat 
rate. 

One operator, however, who does a large 
part of the electrical repair and parts busi- 
ness in Canada, has been using the flat rate 
for some time and declares that it is entirely 
satisfactory. Many others look more favor- 
ably on the maximum. estimate plan, which 
is being used successfully in many places. 




















them to their dealers; rather they should sell direct to 
electric service stations and to the motor car dealers 
where necessary. 

The desire of electrical equipment manufacturers to 
confine the sale and repair of electrical parts to the elec- 
tric service station originated in the motor car warranty 
of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. This 
warranty states explicitly that the 90-day warranty of 
the car manufacturer does not cover starting, lighting and 
ignition equipment, or batteries, thus relieving the car 
dealer of responsibility for service during this 90-day 
period. 

Members of the Automotive Electric Association real- 
ized that some other form of organization was needed to 
give necessary service during the guarantee period. Thus 
arose the electric service station of the electrical equip- 
ment manufacturers. 


Cooperation Advocated 


Electrical equipment makers reason that some form of 
cooperation should exist between the car manufacturer 
and themselves regarding service during the guarantee 
period, as well as regarding later service. They believe 
that if the car builders specifically refuse to guarantee the 
electrical equipment, the latter should not object to the 
electric service station. Further, they reason, the car 
manufacturer should ask his distributors and dealers to 
request every car purchaser to take his vehicle within a 
specified time to an electric service station to have its 
electrical equipment registered and given a preliminary 
inspection, thus making it possible to give the necessary 
90-day service in accordance with the terms of the guar- 
antee. 

Today the situation is anything but a settled one. The 
membership of the N. A. C. C. and the A. E. A. have not 
met and agreed as to a policy to be pursued. 

Some individual car manufacturers are urging their 
dealers to adopt what is known as the registration plan, 
which operates as follows: When a vehicle is sold the pur- 
chaser receives a notification card giving him the name 
and address of the electric service station in his territory 
and further advising him to report with his vehicle to that 
service station in order to register his electrical equip 
ment and secure the service that the electrical manufat 
turer offers under his guarantee. 

Other car makers have taken the opposing view and alt 
urging their dealers to build up adequate electric servite 
departments. 

During the past year many makers of electrical equip- 
ment have been aggressively selling the electric service 
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station policy to their motor car customers and consider- 
able progress has been made. While the membership of 
the Automotive Electric Association has been fairly active 
in this way, members of the Automotive Electric Service 
Association, scattered throughout the country, have 
been much more active. The service association has in- 
creased its membership 18 per cent during the past year, 
bringing the total number of electric service stations up 
to 2016. 

That the A. E. S. A. is particularly aggressive was in- 
dicated by the representation of the Board of Governors 
at last week’s meeting of the A. E. A. Service repre- 
sentatives came from nearly all of the major centers of 
the country. Among this group were Ray Thomas, Los 
Angeles; Gordon Prentice, Seattle; David W. Burke, De- 
troit; R. H. Bechthol, Cleveland; Arthur Jones, Chicago; 
Adolph Wagner, Indianapolis; H. F. Bush, Philadelphia; 
Pp. V. Durham, New York, and many others. 

These electrical parts jobbers and repairmen came with 
no uncertain idea as to their wants, and their case was 
well championed by such men as President Burke, Secre- 
tary Durham and Messrs. Thomas, Prentice, Stevens, 
Jones and others. There is not 100 per cent agreement 
between the A. E. S. A. and the A. E. A., but they are 
agreed on the two essentials outlined previously—the ser- 
vicing of electrical equipment through electric service 
stations and the selling of electrical repair parts direct 
from the electrical manufacturer. 


Definite Plan Outlined 


The opinion of the electrical manufacturers on this sub- 
ject is clearly set forth in a plan drafted by the Service 
Committee and approved by the Board of Governors. The 
four fundamentals of this plan are explicitly stated in the 
following paragraphs: 


1—The present plan of servicing automotive electric 
equipment primarily through equipment manufactur- 
ers’ field organizations is sound and fundamentally 
correct. These field organizations can be extended and 
made more efficient by the sincere support of motor 
car manufacturers and their dealers, and it is only in 
this sincere support and cooperation that the cost of 
service can be held to the lowest level and the qual- 
ity of service maintained atthe highest level. 
2—That every possible effort should be made by 
electric equipment manufacturers to acquaint motor 
car manufacturers in detail with the excellence of the 
present facilities, that motor car manufacturers should 
do everything they can to influence their dealer organ- 
izations to support the specialized service stations 
through the purchase of repair parts and by referring 
all owners to such service stations, for initial inspec- 
tion of the electric equipment following the purchase 
for all electric maintenance work thereafter. 
38—That electric equipment manufacturers should 
prevail on motor car makers to amplify their instruc- 
tions to car owners to include a recommendation that 
the car owner should go to the authorized service sta- 
tion of the manufacturer of the electric equipment on 
the car for the electric service. 
4—That every effort should be made to persuade 
motor car manufacturers to relinquish the jobbing and 
repair of replacement parts for electric equipment. 
There is no doubt of the meaning conveyed by these 
tatements. The plan was forced on the electrical manu- 
facturers by the failure of car builders to guarantee elec- 
real equipment on the vehicle. 
While the electrical manufacturers may not have 
backed these four fundamentals as strenuously as possi- 
*, any lack on their part has been more than made up by 
© aggressive work of the Automotive Electric Service 
Sociation. The members of this association were on 
* firing line. They had to meet the servicing problem’ 
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HE Standards Committee of the Auto- 

motive Electric Association made an in- 
vestigation to find out why car manufactur- 
ers fail to use certain dimensional standards 
in connection with electrical equipment in so 
many instances. The survey covered such 
installations as Franklin, Reo, Hupmobile, 
Chandler, Overland, Star, Maxwell, Nash, 
Velie and Studebaker. 

Passenger car engineers assigned various 
reasons for not using these particular dimen- 
sional standards, chief of which is their 
‘ability to reduce manufacturing costs con- 
siderably by the use of more compact de- 
signs. 























directly. They felt a definitely unfavorable reaction when 
the motor car dealer sent a customer. to them during the 
guarantee period and then attempted to give service on 
the electric equipment after the guarantee period was over. 
They had to do the work of selling the registration plan 
to the car dealer. 

P. J. Durham, secretary of A. E. S. A., presented the 
electric service station view to the electric manufacturers 
at the convention, and showed what his association has 
done in the past year. The A. E. S. A. does not say that 
the entire country is adequately provided with electric 
service stations, or that all electric service stations are 
100 per cent efficient, but it does believe that its efforts 
have helped materially to keep electric service to the fore- 
front during the past 4 or 5 years. 

The major reason advanced for the existence of the 
electric service station, in addition to its necessity by 
virtue of the guarantee situation, is that it provides ade- 
quate electrical testing equipment which usually is lack- 
ing in the average repair department of the motor car 
dealer. Durham contends that the repair of the electrical 
equipment calls for an unusually high standard of work- 
manship, so high that motor car dealers, except those in 
large cities, cannot afford to invest in the necessary equip- 
ment or to engage the necessary help. 

Some of the large electrical service station distributors 
have 199 or more sub-stations, or authorized dealers. 
These sub-stations employ men who have been trained 
under the electrical jobber, or service station, in the repair 
of all makes of electrical apparatus. They carry stocks 
of parts ranging from $600 to $15,000, and are manned 
according to the finances of the owner or the require- 
ments of the territory. 


Sub-stations Cause Trouble 


It is with these sub-service stations that the A. E. S. A. 
distributors and jobbers have had the most trouble. The 
electric service station man finds it hard to make money 
unless he can secure complete cooperation from the car 
dealer and thereby take care of all the electrical repair 
work. Usually this assistance is not forthcoming. In slack 
seasons the motor car dealer in the small town does a 
great deal of his own repair work, whereas in seasons 
when motor cars sell well he devotes his energies to sell- 
ing cars and lets the electric service station handle the 
repairs. 

The small town electric service station is hampered also 
by the fact that not all electric equipment manufacturers 
will agree to have the same service station represent them; 
further, 2 motor car dealer is barred from receiving the 
appointment, or becoming an electric service station. In 
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many small towns the enterprising motor car dealer, well 
organized for service, would be the logical man to con- 
duct the electric service station, but this is impossible, as 
a rival car dealer would not agree to it. The result is 
that the electric service station, if it is to exist at all, 
must be separate from the vehicle sales organization. The 
natural conclusion is that, if it must be separate and if 
the several car dealers cannot support an electrical de- 
partment, then the electrical repair business of such a 
place should, by mutual agreement, be turned over to the 
electric service station. 

Conflicting trade practices have made it difficult for the 
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Fig. 1—Curve showing motor terminal voltage 
to be used in conducting tests on starting motors 
at 80 degrees Fahr., to obtain performance equiv- 
alent to starting motors being tested with stor- 

age batteries at 10 degrees Fahr. 


electric service station to profit from the sale of repair 
parts. Some motor car manufacturers have been selling 
electrical equipment spares to their small town dealers at 
a greater discount than that at which the electric service 
station in the same town can purchase them. This practice 
has brought about acute difficulty for the electric service 
man because he makes little money on the labor connected 
with the repair and replacement work and depends largely 
on the sale of parts for profit. 

It is this phase of electric service that the electric equip- 
ment manufacturer has been particularly interested in the 
past year. One large equipment manufacturer literally 
is controlling the entire sale of spare parts, and has two 
of the largest production car makers working with him 
on this policy. Spare parts for electrical equipment are 
sold direct from the manufacturer to the service station 
or the car dealer. The automobile makers do not handle 
any of them. This constitutes quite a pronounced change 
in policy. 


Car Builders Change Policy 


Other car manufacturers who formerly recorded elec- 
trical equipment parts on their price lists have discon- 
tinued this practice. 

Still other car manufacturers who in the past have sold 
electrical spares to their dealers at big discounts have 
agreed to discontinue the policy, so that the electric ser- 
vice station may be on a par with the local dealer so far 
as parts prices are concerned. 

In an effort to settle definitely the status of the electric 
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service station, and to find out how car makers regard it 
the A. E. S. A. some months ago addressed a letter to the 
membership of the N. A.C. C. Many of the replies were 
read to the convention by Secretary Durham. They showed 
that a great many of the N. A. C. C. members favor the 
registration plan. A majority favor the electric service 
station and a few offer constructive criticisms of the pres. 
ent station plan. Only one manufacturer refuses to recog. 
nize a place for the electric service station, declaring 
that automobile manufacturers should take care of all 
electrical service through their own distributors and 
dealers. The inference to be drawn from these letters js 
that car builders should support the electric associations 
whose activities have been made necessary as a result of 
the failure of vehicle manufacturers to guarantee elec- 
trical parts. 

The A. E. S. A. came well equipped to present their cage 
quite conclusively to the electrical manufacturers. One 
of their members, George J. Beattie, president, Auto Elec. 
tric Service, Ltd., Toronto, explained that his company 
has an agreement with the Canadian car manufacturers 
whereby it handles the complete electrical service for the 
entire Dominion of Canada. It has a chain of service 
stations beginning with Halifax and including St. Johns, 
N. B., Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Cal- 
gary, Medicine Hat, Edmonton, Vancouver and Victoria, 
with sub-stations in smaller cities and towns. 


Canadian Solution Explained 


Canada, with its 500,000 motor cars scattered over a 
very wide area, has a harder electric service problem than 
has the United States. Two years ago the Canadian motor 
car manufacturers requested Beattie to investigate the 
electric service situation and recommend what could be 
done. 

The plan worked out by Beattie was based on the fact 
that if the car manufacturers would turn electrical repair 
work over to his company he would organize and give the 
necessary service. The car builders accepted this plan, 
with the result that there is now one electric service 
station to every 20,000 cars in the country. These sta- 
tions are distributed in accordance with motor car regis- 
tration as far as possible. 

One group of car manufacturers recommend in their 
catalogs that the service of electrical parts be given over 
to the Auto Electric Service Co., Ltd. Where the manu- 
facturers do not do this, Beattie attempts to sell the dealer 
on the electric service station idea by giving him better 
service than he ever hoped for. These efforts have been 
successful thus far and now car dealers turn their elet- 
trical service over to him. 

Beattie has traveling men covering the country from 
Halifax to Victoria several times a year and is constantly 
adding service stations as required. 

This Canadian system, judging from Beattie’s report, '8 
working out satisfactorily and is gradually getting the ¢0- 
operation of the car dealer. Beattie carries out his work 
through the registration plan. It must not be inferred, 
however, that all car dealers have given up their electrit 
service departments. 

The difficulty of getting all electric manufacturers to 
agree on a common service station would be an obstacle 
to the adoption of this plan in the United States. G 
Brewer Griffin, general manager, Automotive Departmett 
of Westinghouse, favors the plan of having a single elet- 
tric service station carry supplies of all makes and hat 
dle the service in the same town. 

A. H. Bartsch, general sales manager, American Bost! 
Magneto Corp., has been a strong advocate of the regi* 
tration plan for three or four years. His company sta 
it several years ago and has conducted a model service 
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partment in Springfield, Mass., in order to study the 
problem more thoroughly. It is essential that the owner 
or manager of the small town electric service station be 
a merchant as well as a mechanic. Too many of these 
depots have been in the hands of a mechanic who did not 
know how to get business. Bartsch recognizes that a 
Jarge percentage of the electric service stations today in 
smaller places are not up to the standard. His company 
has furnished the necessary registration cards to auto- 
mobile dealers in towns where they have their own ser- 
vice stations or branches. 

0. W. Smith, director of branches for Splitdorf Elec- 
tric Co., which company has 380 electric service stations, 
favors the Beattie registration plan. Smith thinks that 
75 per cent of electric service stations are satisfactory. 


Dual Warranty Proposed 


With the motor car manufacturer refusing to guaran- 
tee the electrical equipment and with the electrical equip- 
ment manufacturer having to organize to give service 
under his guarantee, it would appear fair to give the car 
purchaser a dual certificate of warranty, one-half of which 
would cover the guarantee of the motor car manufacturer 
and the other half that of the electrical equipment maker. 
Such a plan would at least present the matter squarely to 
the car owner. The objective should be to make it as easy 
and as simple as possible for the car owner to get that 
service to which he is entitled during the guarantee 
period, and to get the best service at the lowest cost, with 
the least expenditure of effort after the expiration of the 
guarantee periods. 

Quite general objection was raised to the words “flat 
rate” as applied to service on electric parts. This sub- 
ject came before the convention when Earl Turner, gen- 
eral manager of the A. E. A. and chairman of the Ser- 
vice Committee, expressed the views of his committee. 
The words “flat rate” are misleading, the committee be- 
lieves, and the plan is considered unfair not only by some 
of the largest electric service station jobbers but also by 
several of the equipment manufacturers. Ray Thomas of 
the Electric Equipment Co., Los Angeles, declared that 
with him the flat rate, which had been tried on the 
Pacific Coast, had not proved satisfactory. One year 
ago Thomas put into operation a maximum estimate plan. 
He has been well satisfied with it and uses it in connec- 
tion with 60 per cent of his company’s repair work. 

Beattie, on the other hand, has used the flat rate for 114 
years and declares that it is 100 per cent satisfactory. 
All his service stations must sell the customer the flat rate 
plan and state price before work is started on the job. 
Beattie employs a rather widely classified flat rate plan, 
having a different charge, not only for various cars, but 
also for different models of the same cars. 

Reinhart Bros., automobile jobbers, Minneapolis, who 
have a large electric service department at their head- 
quarters, with electric service stations throughout the 
territory, has found the flat rate impractical, according 
to Service Manager Stevens. This company now uses the 
‘stimate plan, by which the customer is given a price on 
ery job before the repair work is started. Stevens 
titicised the flat rate system as not being fair to the 
customer and also as being quite complicated to handle 
throughout a service station organization. 

P, J. Durham, who operates an electric jobber service 
station in New York, with many sub-stations in the met- 
Mpolitan area, uses what he describes as a predetermined 
charge system. He does not favor a flat rate. Under 

utham’s system the customer knows what the charge will 

fore the work is started. 

David Burke, a large electric service station jobber of 


Detroit, uses the estimated cost plan and finds it satis- 
factory. 

There is no question but that the members of the A. E. 
A. and also the A. E. S. A. favor something in the nature 
of a predetermined charge basis of repairs, rather than a 
blanket form of flat rate. Griffin of Westinghouse is a 
strong advocate of the estimate plan and is convinced that 
the members of the A. E. S. A. should work ‘out such a 
pian themselves instead of relying on the A. E. A. to de- 
velop it. 

One of the hard tasks that the Automotive Equipment 
Association has had to face in the last few years is that 
of securing closer cooperation among the battery manu- 
facturers. This work was started by President A. D. T. 
Libby at the summer meeting last year, but the progress 
has not been as marked as desired. The Battery Commit- 
tee of the A. E. A. has drafted a program for this year, 
however, covering two important subjects. 

The first relates to the problem of elevating the gen- 
eral plane of battery service stations, their methods of 
doing business, and of improving the class of men in the 
business and of inducing a higher caliber of men into 
the field. 

The second relates to the all-important question of 
giving free battery service. The committee is to consider 
whether or not it is advisable to entirely eliminate free 
battery service and, if so, to determine how best this can 
be done. It is possible that some standards of the service 
a battery station should give for a nominal charge will be 
defined so that there will be a uniformity of battery ser- 
vice in different sections if not throughout the entire 
country. ; 

That battery makers have been giving much considera- 
tion to the question of free service is indicated by the fact 
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Fig. 2—Automotive Electric Association standard 

voltage-ampere curves from which the curves in 

Fig. 1 were obtained. These curves do not refer 

to battery ampere-hour ratings or capacities, 

which must be determined to meet conditions 

other than engine starting on individual installa- 
tions 


that Exide has recommended to its dealers that they 
charge for all service, such as water replenishment, etc. 

The Battery Committee is scheduled to meet approxi- 
mately every 90 days, the meeting dates to coincide with 
the Board of Governors of the A. E. A., and considerable 
progress is expected during the coming year. 
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The standardization work of the A. E. A. started act- the failure to use the dimensional standards was due to 
ively more than a year ago, under the chairmanship of the reduced manufacturing cost made possible by more 
Joseph Bijur, has been carried on with unusual activity by compact designs by the car companies. In several cases 
Thomas Lee, present chairman of the Standards Commit- the amount of machine work was considerably reduced by 
tee and chief engineer Northern Electric Co. The Board the more compact mounting designs. With some com- 
of Governors approved the four sizes of starting motors panies the present designs antedate the S. A. E. standards, 
which the Standards Committee has been working on since In other instances the development of smaller engines, 
the first of the year, these standards following quite closely with the crankshaft and camshaft closer together, has 
on the approval of four standards for generators last Janu- called for more compact designs which are not only cheaper 
ary. The four starting motor standards were part of the to install but require small quantities of materials. 
original standards plan. This work of dimensional standardization will be ear- 
Starting motors have been classified according to per- ried on during the current year and several other standard 
formance, and the four sizes approved by the A. E. A. activities will be taken up. 
will be known as Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 and will cover a high Chairman Lee has investigated the question of develop- 
percentage of passenger car applications. ing a standard method of testing ignition apparatus. At 
These four sizes of starting motors should link up quite present no one seems to know what constitutes a satis- 
closely with four sizes of storage batteries that are in factory practical test. 
general use and which take care of 85 per cent of the 
passenger cars being manufactured this year. 














Many French Car Builders Will Adopt; 


Standards Work Progresses i 


In order to reduce the number of starting motors to Low P PeanUse: Tires Editor 
four, the Standards Committee has adopted four standard WO sizes of large section low pressure tires have been \ 
motor voltage curves, shown in Fig. 1. This represents & Placed on the market by the Michelin Co. The respec- 
the voltage at the terminals of the Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 tive dimensions are 715 by 115 and 730 by 130 mm., and 
starting motors when used with the Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 they are intended to replace 700 by 80 and 710 by 90 mm. and Ww 
batteries respectively at a temperature of 10 deg. Fahr. sizes. This will meet the requirements of a very large —_ 
In determining the standard motor voltage curve line number of French two and four-seater light cars, notably city I 
a drop of 1.12 volts per hundred amperes is assumed, ll the popular models built by Citroen, Renault, Mathis, reg 
which corresponds with good practice. The resistance Salmson and Amilcar. t it 
of the motor windings as at 10 deg. Fahr. is assumed be- The new tires have received a very favorable recep- altera 
| cause it’ is impractical to test starting motors at this tion at the hands of manufacturers and will be adopted = 
! temperature, so that it is necessary to make an allowance at the forthcoming show by Peugeot, Citroen, Mathis and A 
for the starting motor being tested at the usual room Aries, among others. These tires are clincher bead cord intens 

temperature of 80 deg. construction. The bead is stiffer and deeper than on the merou 

As a result of these assumptions, when the respective Ordinary tires, but the side walls are very much thinner. ording 
motors are tested at the usual room temperature of 80 Recommended pressures are 15 lbs. per sq. in. for the pig 


deg. Fahr. at the voltage taken from the standard motor smaller of the two tires, used on two-seater cars, and 18 








volt curves, the resulting performance will, it is said, ap- |b. for the larger tire on four-seater models. These are bi E 
proximate that of the combination of battery and motor ower pressures than other makers, who have experimented th - 
at 10 deg. Fahr. with large section tires, have considered advisable to adopt. Hes x 
The following ratings for a 6-volt motor are based on In bringing out his low pressure tires with clincher trafile 
a gear reduction between the cranking pinion and the bead, it appears to be definitely proved that Michelin has Oth 
flywheel of approximately 10 to 1. If the gear reduction 0 intention of coming on the French market with straight a | 
between these two elements is substantially different, a side tires. His new locking device, consisting of a steel rset 
proper allowance in the performance test should be made. and rubber band mounted inside the casing, is not con- ine 
The following are the brief specifications of the four sidered necessary to prevent the low pressure tires coming mer 
approved starting motors: off or creeping on the rim. This band has been brought All 
No. 1 motor with No. 1 battery— out for racing and for high speed cars. Tests have shown “a 
Locked torque 9 Ib.-ft., 0.43 at 400 r. p. m. that it is much more efficient than safety lugs, and it is poo 
No. 2 motor with No. 2 battery— claimed to be lighter than the straight side. undes 
Locked torque 12.5 lb.-ft., 0.60 at 400 r.p.m. The 
No. 3 motor with No. 3 battery— other 
Locked torque 17 lb.-ft., 0.85 at 400 r.p.m. relieve 
No. 4 motor with No. 4 battery— regula 
Locked torque 24 lb.-ft., 1 at 400 r.p.m. move 
Voltages lower than those specified for a given current way, 
should not be used. In case a higher voltage is used, there Mr. 
will be a corresponding increase in performance. of se 
Opinions from Car Engineers “— 
The Standards Committee has experienced a great deal ies 
of difficulty in what might be described as dimensional R Str 
standardization, and to determine why this work is so an ind 
difficult, seven of the equipment manufacturer engineers fie on 
were requested to make an investigation and show why Avenu 
existing S. A. E. dimensional standards were not in use. | street 
The investigations covered such installations as Frank- four gs 
lin, Reo, Chandler, Overland, Star, Maxwell, Hupmobile, The 
Nash, Velie and Studebaker. The report of the investi- Peugeot light car fitted with the new 730 x 130 The 
gating engineers indicated that in the majority of cases mm. Michelin low pressure “comfort” tire all ney 
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Traffic Should Be Spread Over More Streets 


Congestion would be relieved materially if all highways were 


used, Colin Campbell says. 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

E have read the excellent article about traffic con- 

gestion by Mr. Alvan Macauley, in your August 9 

issue, which clearly presents the entire problem 
and we note that he lays stress principally on the urgent 
necessity of city planning and the alteration of present 
city lay-outs. While agreeing fully with him as to the 
desirability of such remedial measures, it seems obvious 
that it is too much to expect many of these very expensive 
alterations in cities, and we must therefore do everything 
possible to relieve congestion under existing conditions. 

Here in Detroit we have 


Underground parking places needed. 


ities with ramps. 

The time has come when we must make the same pro- 
visions for automobile traffic as for railroads. Surface 
cars should be eliminated on all main arteries of travel 
by the construction of subways. The space gained by the 
removal of two tracks would be sufficient for three to four 
lines of automobiles, reduce the street noises, provide more 
rapid railway transit, promote the spread of home sections 
and relieve commercial congestion. 

In most large cities, subways will cost no more than 
widening of streets, if the latter implies acquirement and 

destruction of buildings. 








intense congestion and nu- 
merous accidents. A recent 
ordinance, requiring all 
cars to come to a full stop 
at important intersections, 
was passed by our council. 
This immediately reduced 
the number of crossing col- 
lisions and also facilitated 
traffic. 

Other conditions noted by 
me, suggest further possible 
remedial measures with the 


necessary cooperation of the 
public, 


66 OST cities 








have sufficient street 

capacity to care for present-day 
traffic, provided it is spread over enough 
streets to prevent fruitless and time-wasting 
congestion of main streets. 


“The time has come when we must make 
the same provisions for automobile traffic as 
for railroads. Surface cars should be elimi- 
nated on all main arteries of travel by the 
construction of subways.” 


Elevated roadways on 
double deck streets offer an- 
other possible relief of main 
artery congestion. 

It is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that the real 
“saturation point” of the 
automobile industry is not 
the buying capacity of the 
public, which adapts itself 
to modern requirements, but 
the capacity of our highways 
and streets. 

Mr. Macauley’s sugges- 











tion of side doors for large 





All traffic tends to move 
on the best known streets, although the resulting con- 
gestion may and usually does slow down traffic to an 
undesirable extent. 

The police, with the help of the newspapers, can suggest 
other means for reaching important sections that will 
relieve the congestion on the main streets. Indeed, police 
regulations may be put in force to compel much traffic to 
— only on certain streets, and all traffic to move one 

ay. 

Mr. Macauley’s suggestion that paving improvements 
of secondary streets may relieve congestion on main 
streets is illustrated in this city. 

The big volume of traffic Noith and South tends to 
move on Woodward Avenue, Second Boulevard and John 
R Street. The latter street, however, is interrupted by 
an industrial plant in the northern part of the city. Traf- 
fic on John R Street is then diverted back to Woodward 
Avenue. It could go the other side of this plant, but the 
rg in back of the plant is not paved. Paving about 
our squares would solve this difficulty. 

The parking problem is very serious. 
he writer has already gone on record, advocating that 
hew office buildings provide underground parking facil- 


all 


trucks has possibilities, al- 
though it would tend to decrease curb parking space. 

Another suggestion is the use of fast ton trucks in 
congested areas instead of the slow moving large trucks 
which tend to cause traffic congestion. 

All slow moving and extra heavy trucks should be routed 
away from main streets on to secondary streets, paved 
to carry this heavy freight traffic. 

No parking should be permitted on railway streets, 
so narrow that automobiles cannot pass between street 
cars and parked automobiles. 

Automobile clubs and dealers’ associations can also help 
by advising women shoppers to use selected streets in hours 
when men drivers are not going to or coming from work. 

They could also publish various suggestions for sub- 
urban towns to keep this traffic spread away from the most 
popular routes. Many people drive only on popular roads, 
because they know of no other drives. 

The writer believes that most cities have sufficient street 
capacity to care for present-day traffic, provided it is 
spread over enough streets to prevent fruitless and time 
wasting congestion of main streets. 

COLIN CAMPBELL, 
General Sales Manager, Chevrolet Motor Co. 
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Constructive Sales Methods Develop 
Belgian Automotive Market 


September 20, 1928 


Retail prices, location of distribution points, and advertising 


methods are important factors. 
of about 6000 cars a year. 


agents in preparation of advertising. 


Belgian factories have capacity 


American manufacturers can help 


Future prospects bright. 


e By L. H. Schultz 


Formerly of Automotive Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
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HE growth of automotive business in Belgium has been great in the last five years. The 
number of cars and trucks in use has increased from about 19,000 in 1919 to approximately 
55,000 at the present time. The market for other automotive products has grown in proportion. 
American manufacturers have had a good share of Belgian trade, but their business can be 
built up still further. This article tells a few specific ways of making more Belgian sales, pre- 
sents some facts about the market, and gives some constructive comments based on personal 


observations of the author within recent months. 





RICE, number and location of distribution points, and 
P advertising methods are three chief factors to be 

considered in selling automotive products to Belgium 
today. The use of cars and trucks has increased materially 
during recent years and the general progress of automo- 
tive transportation has been rapid. This has created an 
atmosphere favorable to future development. Construc- 
tive effort along the lines mentioned will increase the sales 
of any given group of manufacturers. 

Low priced lines are sold most widely in Belgium, as in 
other countries. Cars retailing for less than 30,000 francs 
(with the franc at 19 or 20 to the dollar) are in greatest 
demand. Ford was selling well at 10,400 francs around 
the first of July. About the same time, the 10 h.p. Citroen 
retailed at 19,000 francs and the 5 h.p. Citroen at 16,400 
francs. 

Retail Prices 


The character of price competition in Belgium can best 
be shown by the following list of approximate retail sell- 
ing prices about July 1, when exchange ran about 23 
francs to the dollar: 


Francs 

i ol ee eR BS eae Ae na 15,700 
f SPROVEOIEL. ceca sain vhice saws e ROR 15,200 
RN OS ccc sietuss 62g es Wis Utes ole bisa 14,500 
aii 4 Cc bah ik velcbe bien eke 24,500 
EG AO DD .koss SA SA ioe wwe ao 24,000 
eS ee 21,750 
Ns bs ss ue saws > 26,500 
Ne bae 6 docks 9050 t ees pees 25,500 
EEE sensing ss Sen no4 su0r0.0 26,500 
Siwtepeker Tent 6s. csc. tt cows 26,500 
Se bak or Vee Soe k Fold ois web's 33,500 
po” PR Pree ey roe 36,500 
ee eee Po ere Swe ie 35,000 
Benz; 13:hp.; 4°cyl. tours. 666.008. 37,000 
See CAREERS PEON RO aie eae ES, 26,500 
Stndebaker Big 6... scscccscvee 38,500 
Se a yh Sane ae Od ose sone 59,500 
Te 68,000 
FREES Te LN Sree Sook OPERA GE rE 84,000 


Francs 
Ps II Wis Kin svceer dics wes 41,250 
Lancia, 8 cyl. chassis, f.o.b. Turin. 65,000 
Pemmaed, BOG Bess cess cceccvcs 47,000 
oe eS ere rrr 70,000 
Morceded, 6/25 Bp... .cscccccccess 62,000 
Mercedes, 16/45 hp............... 82,000 
Pre re ree 85,000 
PERE UE 5 ob o.ocitnperewne enn 106,000 
NN, WF Ms 5 cu shs concen cisnes 135,000 
Hispano-Suiza, 32 hp............-. 132,000 


Competition from local manufacturers is not especially 
severe except in a few lines. 

Belgian factories have capacity for building about 6000 
passenger cars each year, but have not actually made that 
many vehicles for some time. 

They built few cars in 1919, about 2000 in 1920, and 
about 5000 in 1921 and 1922. Only fairly high priced ve- 
hicles are built locally, although there is a desire on the 
part of certain makers to produce a low priced model. 
Production capacity of Belgian manufacturers is distrib- 
uted approximately as follows: 


I it aca sed bx Ndiban an ece Gkhes 2000 
I oaks be i 0.6 ores BORO #8 1000 
Paprigge National.....ccccccccccces 1200 
LAE Sin ehwacld neha ses BK 4S 6 0 1800 


The best selling months in Belgium are April, May, 
June and July. The touring season starts in April and 
ends in September. 


Whole Country for One Distributor 


One distributor has all of Belgium for his territory ™ 
the case of every line. He is always located in Brussels 
or Antwerp, usually the former. The points at which 
dealer representation is needed to cover the country fully 
are pretty generally recognized, although some makes 0 
car have far better distribution facilities than others 4 
the present time. 

The average organization has between 12 and 20 
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dealers or sub-dealers, although some of the stronger 
American manufacturers have as high as 40 retail repre- 
sentatives throughout the country. Sometimes it is profit- 
able to have a dealer even in towns of less than 5000 popu- 
lation, as in Huy-a, which is a gathering place for mil- 
lionaires. 

Every distributor is trying to get good representation 
in the following places, although Ford is the only one 
who has fully succeeded in doing so thus far: 


Brussels Courtirai 
Antwerp Ostend 
Ghent Jumet 
Liege Mons 
Verviers Seraing 
Charleroi Namur 
Berchem St. Ghislam 
Borgerhout Huy 
Lierre Louvain 
Malines Champlon 
Alost St. Trond 
St. Nichols Roulers 
Bruges 


While Ford is the only make represented in all of these 
cities, some other car is sold in nearly every one. Each 
town in the list has 25,000 or more inhabitants and offers 
good possibilities for automotive business. | 


Sales Growth Rapid 


Sales development has been so rapid in the past four 
years that distributors are finding it difficult to get enough 
dealers with sufficient experience and capital to enable them 
to handle a line properly. It has become a common prac- 
tice to send a demonstrator on consignment to representa- 
tives in some of the smaller towns. This custom works 
fairly well in Belgium, since the small size of the country 
makes it possible to take care of service from central 
points without much difficulty. 

Belgian distributors and dealers do nut understand the 
value of advertising and make but poor use of what little 
space they do buy. Most of them believe that advertising 
doesn’t pay and, consequently, pay little attention to it. 
The average distributor will buy two or three inches of 
space in a newspaper, insert the name and price of his 
car, and then condemn advertising because he doesn’t get 
any results. 

A few distributors have visualized the possibilities of 
advertising and they are cashing in on their foresight. 
One Frenchman, for example, who is handling a prominent 
American car together with three other lines, spent over 
300,000 francs in advertising one line during 1922 and has 
made an even larger appropriation for similar publicity 
this year. He is thoroughly satisfied with the results of 
his efforts, which have usually taken the form of half or 
full pages in good newspapers. The volume of his sales 
bear out his contention that the advertising has paid. 


Advertising Help Needed 


American manufacturers might help their Belgian 
agents materially by showing them how to make good use 
of advertising space and how to present a message through 
this medium. Space is cheap, and a little money may pro- 
duce relatively good results. Almost any daily paper in 
Brussels or Antwerp has a national circulation, while the 
ocal automobile trade press can be used to advantage. 

Two unfavorable factors which may affect automotive 
Sales are present in the Belgian economic situation. Ex- 
change has been unsatisfactory for some time and a new 
tariff law is contemplated which will inflict heavy duties 
on automotive products. Fluctuating exchange tends to 
make buying sporadic, but a tremendous business has 

n done despite this fact in recent years. 
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The tariff law referred to was defeated at the last 
session of the Belgian legislature, being a part of a com- 
mercial treaty with France which was not ratified. France 
has already ratified the treaty, however, and there is every 
indication that it will be approved by Belgium and become 
effective about the first of next year. 

If this is the case, American manufacturers will do well 
to get as many cars as possible into Belgium before the 
revised tariff takes effect, since the new rates will be much 
higher than those now in force. 


Horsepower Tax Basis 


Taxation on horsepower rating is another feature of the’ 
Belgian situation unfavorable to American car builders. 
Under the existing formula, American vehicles pay much 
more than European makes. 

Gasoline is very cheap in Belgium at present and does 
not constitute an important factor in the sales situation. 

Many Belgians delight in bright colored, strikingly de- 
signed bodies. Consequently, a local body building busi- 
ness of some importance has grown up, although the 
American sport models, which have been so numerous in 
the past year, are finding an excellent market. Gray, 
dark blue, maroon, and khaki are favorite colors. 

The low-priced closed car should find many buyers in 
Belgium, because the climate is such as to demand weather 
protection very frequently. In most parts of the country 
it rains something like 268 days a year, but the rain 
usually is followed by bright sunshine. Closed cars fit 
admirably into such conditions, but their relatively high 
price has limited their sales thus far. Roadsters are not 
very popular. 

Light delivery trucks are being sold in increasing num- 
bers ever year. The market for heavy trucks is slow be- 
cause of war stocks which were left over in Belgium as in 
other European countries. Seventy-five per cent of the 
heavy trucks sold during the last four years, it is estimated, 
have come from these war stocks. 

Ford and Citroen are selling well, while leaders in the 
sale of heavier models include Renault (French), Auto- 
Traction (Belgian) and Saurer (French). 


Draft Horses Cheap 


The low cost of good draft horses and the narrow, wind- 
ing streets which are common in Belgium have been 
added factors in hindering the sale of heavy trucks. The 
character of the streets permits advantageous use of small 
trucks, but makes it very difficult to operate big vehicles 
effectively. Despite this fact, 3 and 5-ton trucks are used 
extensively by breweries, constructors, lumber dealers and 
furniture movers. The largest user of trucks in Belgium 
is a brewery which operates 20 Saurers with specially con- 
structed bodies. 

The future for automotive development in Belgium is 
bright. The speed with which it goes forward will be de- 
termined very largely by the general course of the economic 
situation in Europe. Belgium is a densely populated, in- 
dustrial nation capable of using to advantage many more 
motor vehicles than it does now. Better roads will aid 
automotive development as time goes on and as the auto- 
mobile is recognized as a real utility. 





HE Carburetion Section of the Purdue Engineering 
Experiment Station has completed tests on 24 com- 
mercial carbureters, so far as metering characteristics, 
temperature effect on metering, and frictional losses 
through the device are concerned. 
Bulletin No. 11, by C. S. Kegerreis and G. A. Young, 
discussing the effect of speed mixture requirements has 
recently been issued. 
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High Wages Probably Permanent 


Are big factor in huge 
automobile sales; unit 
costs likely to be cut 





_—_——_« 
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OHN CARTER, the Planet treasurer, 
points out a few simple facts about the 
economics of wage scales. President Bill- 
ings agrees with him to a large extent, but 
Jim Chance still thinks twelve dollars a day 
is too much to pay a man to paint his 
house. 




















By Harry Tipper 


Jim?” asked John Carter, vice-president of the 

Planet Motor Car Company, as he caught up 
with the sales manager at the entrance to the president’s 
office. 

“Jim’s family is home,” remarked Frank Lane, who 
officiated as treasurer of the outfit; “that should be a 
sufficient reason.” 

“It would be if Jim was accustomed to staying home 
Sunday when the family are around, but under the cir- 
cumstances it is not enough to establish a good alibi,” 
the president suggested. 

“You’re right, chief,” said James Chance. “Fact of 
the matter was I had an appointment with a painter to 
go over the question of fixing up the house, and when 
1 saw his estimates I hadn’t enough strength left to get 
into the car. What are we coming to, anyway? I argued 
with that man for hours, but he simply pointed out to 
me that the high cost of labor and materials made it 
impossible. Well, of course, I finally gave in, because I 
couldn’t do any better, and they started the job this 
morning. There are about three cars parked outside 
my house which the painters used to get to their work. 
Fine state of affairs. It cost me nearly as much to paint 
my house as it cost my father to build the entire place 
I was brought up in.” 

“Why don’t you emulate Henry, then?” remarked 
Frank Lane. “I saw him about two weeks ago robbing 
some poor struggling painter of a job on his place. It’s 
pretty hard to reconcile myself to the prices, though, 
with costs as they are. I had some inside decorating 
to do out at my place and I haven’t recovered from the 
shock yet.” 

“That’s so,” said the president; “labor demands are 
constantly presenting increasing difficulties and the 
prices for labor seem to me to be outrageous in many 
cases. I don’t know how the thing will be equalized, but 
I don’t see how we can go on continually increasing 
wages and piling up the costs all round.” 


Can’t Eat Cake and Have It 


“You can’t eat your cake and have it,” suggested John 
Carter. “Jim just told us that his painters came to work 
in automobiles. How many of the twelve million cars 
in use teday are owned by wage earners who have a 
little surplus and enjoy it that way? It’s all right to 
kick at the high costs, but I don’t see how you’re to help 
the matter by reducing wages. Even if we leave out 
the automobile which would, undoubtedly, suffer from a 
reduction in earning power, the wage earner forms so 
large a part of the total purchasing power that a reduc- 
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tion of wages will merely shrink that power without 
helping the situation any. I don’t see much chance of 
the worker giving up his increased earning power just 
because he is told that he doesn’t get any more out of it. 

“TI was having a discussion the other day with Bill 
Smiley in the shop. You know him, Lloyd, I think. He’s 
quite a character. Thinks a good deal, reads solid liter- 
ature and has a logical, inquiring mind. He has been 
very much interested in economics of labor and prices 
for a year or two now. 

“He said to me, ‘Mr. Carter, I see by the calculations 
of the economist that I’m no better off now that I make 
$70 per week than I was when I made $40 some time 
ago. In other words, the cost of living has gone up the 
same percentage. Perhaps it has, and then, again, per- 
haps it has not—for me. But supposing it has. I had 
a $5 surplus when I earned $40; that is, it cost me $35 
to live. Now, on the basis of that fellow’s figuring, I 
get a surplus of $10 per week today. I’m saving it up 
twice as fast and I get the same percentage at the bank 
for my money; also, there are a lot of things that I can 
buy with my savings that don’t cost much more than 
they did when I earned $40 a week.’ 


No Drop in Fifty Years 


“From his viewpoint, he would do almost anything to 
avoid going back. 

“IT have been looking up some records and I find that 
wages have not shown any recession in fifty years that 
was anything but slight and temporary.” 

“What do you mean, John?” asked James Chance. 
“You think we’ve got to stand for painters getting ten 
tu twelve dollars per day and plasterers the same? You 
don’t think there is likely to be any drop? Why, Lord, 
man, where are we to light with all this burden of over- 
head? Do you mean that we must simply make up our 
minds to spending more on everything? It doesn’t seem 
reasonable to me and I don’t think it’s the correct dope.” 

“You haven’t got the whole story as yet, Jim,” returned 
John Carter. “I had no intention of getting into a? 
argument on labor costs. I was just pointing out to yol 
fellows that the automobile business depended a good 
deal on high wages and prosperity—a feeling of safety 
and free expenditures, and that you couldn’t have |oW 
wages and good business at the same time. ; 

“But, as you say, we can’t go on paying higher and 
higher prices. That doesn’t follow. It is possible to st 
more production per dollar and still pay the worker 4 
higher wage. We have done it time after time, in the 
last forty years in the metal trades, anyway. We have 
added and changed machinery, improved the organ 
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tion, increasing the flexibility, and in a thousand details 
made it possible for the worker to earn more and cost 
less. 

“That’s probably the way it will have to be done in 
the future. It gets harder and harder to do it and, 
consequently, we grumble more at the wages and so 
forth, but, of course, all business requires more intelli- 
gence as it gets more diversified and more nearly at a 
maximum pace.” 

“That’s a very good lecture, John,” smiled President 
Billings. “I don’t believe I could improve on it, either as 
to style or content. I get out of it two very important 
points. As an industry we are interested in a high 
standard of living, high wages, and a sense of security 
on the part of the worker, because we should lose a 
large market if he ceased to feel comfortable in his 
finances and hopeful of his future. That is something 
to remember and watch. It will help me to define my 
position when the talk on labor rates and the iniquity of 
high wages is being discussed where I am included. 

“The other point I gather from these sage remarks re- 
lates to costs of labor. I gather that the amount paid 
the worker is not anything to worry about. It is the 
cost of the work which counts. The job is to pay the 
worker well and, at the same time, see that the work 
doesn’t cost too much. 
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“That also is worth thinking about. As long as we 
think that costs must rise with wages we will not put 
the mental energy fully to work on the job of seeing 
that they do not. If we keep on the cost of work and 
forget the wages, except to hope they can be more, it is 
just possible that what seems without solution now will 
prove to be the beginning of a sounder method of doing 
business and a more effective industrial organization. 

“And, of course,” continued President Billings, “I did 
not overlook that very pertinent remark about not being 
able to have the cake and eat it at the same time. I 
suppose it is human nature to look for some way to do 
that. The other man is always to blame for our mis- 
fortunes and the faults we have are quite negligible. 
Our plate must be filled up at cost and our goods must 
sell at a handsome profit. I guess there’s less of that 
than there used to be, but as applied to the question of 
wages, I suppose there is a good deal to it. 

“Anyway, John, you have added a good, deal of value 
to this meeting that I did not expect. It fits in with the 
other things we have to talk about and gets us all ripe 
and ready for snappy decision on matters that are our 
immediate job.” 

“Nevertheless, chief, twelve a day is too much for 
painters for my house,” added James Chance, who was 
always looking for the last word. 








Three Volumes for the Business Bookshelf 








$+, pROFITABLE MANAGEMENT,” by J. Lee Nichol- 

son, is a little volume of about 100 pages which is 
likely to interest any of the higher executives in the auto- 
motive industry. Despite its brevity, this book covers the 
subject of management in a comprehensive manner. The 
short space devoted to each of the various topics involved 
makes it possible to get a clear picture of the relation be- 
tween the various factors which would be impossible in a 
more detailed treatment of the same subjects. Ronald 
Press Co. is the publisher. 

Beginning with a brief chapter on “Business Failures,” 
which doesn’t contribute much to the discussion in hand, 
Nicholson takes up organization and shows that human 
likes and dislikes, frailties and peculiarities are the basis 
of every management problem, and that successful organ- 
ization depends fundamentally upon a proper coordina- 
tion of the efforts of men. Then he goes on to discuss 
budgetary control, conservatism of invested capital, con- 
trol of production and production cost, labor and wage 
payment methods, uniform cost-finding, marketing effi- 
clency, operating inventories, and mercantile business. 

The author of “Profitable Management” has published 
several other books in the past and his experience in writ- 
ing on business topics is reflected not only in his knowl- 
edge of his subject, but in his ability to get to the point 
without loss of time. 

* * * 
fracts are a good deal like ethical ideals with most of 
_ us. We praise them highly but don’t pay much atten- 
tion to them. Perhaps this is because facts aren’t quite 
80 exciting as propaganda. Certainly the latter is usually 
better dressed than the former. 

Industrial facts would get more attention if always pre- 
sented as attractively as they are in the little volume called 
Petroleum Resources of the World,” recently published 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. The book is “a concise record 
of salient facts related to the producing and prospective 


Oil fields of the world and to the countries in which these 
fields are located.” 


The material is presented briefly, clearly, and in a form 
which makes it admirable for reference purposes. It is 
attractively bound in limp red leather and presents an in- 
viting aspect to any business executive quite different 
from the dry-looking formidability of most tomes contain- 
ing similar statistical and encyclopedic data. 

The author, Valentin R. Garfias, was formerly Petroleum 
Engineer at the U. S. Bureau of Mines and has also acted 
as Petroleum Commissioner of the Mexican Government. 
His book is comprised entirely of facts, the only opinions 
‘expressed being in the preface. Here he says: “In the 
writer’s opinion the future of the oil industry is secure 
for a reasonably long time, notwithstanding reports of 
alarmists to the contrary.” 

* * * 
AvTOmas screw machines are a big factor in the 
economical production of automotive vehicles, because 
they permit of turning out the larger numbers of small 
parts made from bar stock at comparatively small expense. 

As compared with other machine tools, the automatic 
screw machine requires comparatively little attention from 
the operator while doing its work. 

On the other hand, the design of tools for the machine 
and the setting up operations call for considerable knowl- 
edge and skill. 

A book for operators covering the construction and use 
of the Brown & Sharpe automatic screw machines has been 
issued recently by the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. After 
a general description of the mode of operation of the ma- 
chine the following subjects are dealt with each in a sepa- 
rate chapter: Erection and care of the machine; How to 
set up the machine for a job; Construction and adjust- 
ment of the machine; The standard tools; Automatic 
turret-forming and cutting-off machines; How to design 
cams; How to machine cams; Attachments. The book also 
contains a large amount of tabular matter, some of which 
is general data and the rest helpful in the setting up of 
the machine. The volume is well illustrated and is in all an 
excellent example of modern industrial literature. 
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Better Winter Enclosures Being Adopted 


T is a satisfaction to note that several of the new 
models announced recently have iraproved open 
bodies greatly by making them more nearly weather 
proof than has been common practice heretofore. 
This trend should have a favorable effect on open car 
sales since the purchaser will be able to drive his car 
the year around without discomfort and also with- 
out the added expense of a closed body. 

One large producer in the medium price class has 
definitely abandoned the collapsible top and will fit 
a permanent top on all open models. In this case, as 
in others, particular care is used in fitting and sup- 
porting curtains while easily attached frames with 
glass lights which can be lowered for ventilation are 
provided at a moderate extra cost, thus converting 
nr open body into the virtual equivalent of the closed 

ype. 

In some cases all curtains are mounted on metal 
frames which facilitate close fitting, prevent flapping, 
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reduce the likelihood of broken and scratched lights 
and add materially to the appearance of the car when 
the curtains are up. 

Permanent tops make possible the use of pyroxylin- 
coated top materials which are available in a large 
variety of colors and are exceedingly durable when 
well made. Such tops in combination with the pleas- 
ing variety of durable colors for body finish now be. 
ing employed should materially assist sales efforts, 
Few investments in the way of changed designs yield 
a handsomer return than do those which are so ap- 
parent on the surface as better fitting inclosures for 
the open car. 


A Good Step Toward Safety 


J matter how good are the headlights fitted to 

cars and trucks, lack of proper adjustment is 
certain to bring about inadequate illumination or 
glare. Either of these is apt sooner or later to result 
in serious accidents. It is important, therefore, that 
the owner be furnished with explicit instructions con- 
cerning the use of the headlight adjustments now 
usually provided. It is, perhaps, more important that 
service stations be provided with similar instructions 
as well as with facilities for making the tests which 
determine whether the lights are in or out of adjust- 
ment. 

Clubs affiliated with the American Automobile 
Association and the Bureau of Standards are cooper- 
ating in a campaign intended to eliminate glaring 
headlights by establishing suitable testing stations. 
There is no more logical place for such tests than the 
service station where all facilities and competent me- 
chanics are available. The apparatus required is of 
the simplest character and should be a part of every 
well-equipped repair depot. Manufacturers should 
encourage service stations under their influence to 
become so equipped. No car should leave the dealer’s 
hands with lights out of adjustment. 

Some factories still turn out cars with lighting 
equipment which leaves much to be desired, though 
the difference in cost between reasonably good and an 
inadequate lighting equipment is practically neg- 
ligible. There is no time like the present to correct 
faults of this character. Long fall evenings increase 
greatly the amount of driving after dark. Better 
illumination will improve driving conditions and is 
almost certain to result in saving many lives which 
might otherwise be sacrificed needlessly. 


Improved Traffic Conditions Help Sales 


NE of the most serious factors tending to reduce 
sales of both cars and trucks is the congestion 
of traffic on the highways in and about all large cities. 
Much can be done to mitigate these conditions through 
local dealers’ associations, and continuous effort in 
this direction should be fostered and supported by 
manufacturers. Such movements as are already 
afoot deserve hearty backing. 
Among the things which can be done to relieve 
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traffic congestion is the use of circle layouts at 
important highway intersections—layouts which per- 
mit vehicles to enter and leave the crossing at tan- 
gents to the circle without stoppage of traffic in any 
direction. Such arrangements are already used to 
advantage at some points, but much more frequently 
there are conflicting lines of traffic where the control 
is first in one direction and then in another with the 
result that vehicles are intermittently started and 
stopped and not infrequently backed up in a solid line 
extending in some cases as much as a mile in each 
direction from the crossing. 

The resultant loss of time is not only exceedingly 
annoying to car owners, but often makes other means 
of conveyance more convenient and rapid and has 
been a large factor in causing many former car own- 
ers to abandon their cars entirely. 

Elimination of grade crossings at main highway 
intersections may be preferable to circles in some 
cases. The important thing is to avoid unnecessary 
delays in traffic, however the result is accomplished. 

Through traffic can often be deflected around con- 
gested centers to the great advantage of all con- 
cerned. 

Not infrequently the cost of police regulation of 
traffic will more than offset in a few years’ time quite 
extensive highway alterations at crossings. 


Racing Aids Design 


HE relation of racing to the automotive indus- 

try in this country undoubtedly has changed very 
greatly in the last decade. It continues to be a valu- 
able, although. no longer a vital, part of automobile 
development. Racing has always been a useful means 
of trying out new engineering principles under se- 
vere operating conditions and has resulted in the 
perfection of various design features which are now 
integral parts of stock cars. 

The value of racing from an engineering stand- 
point has not changed much with the passing years. 
New contest rules have forced technical development 
along constructive lines, so that the track still stands 
as an excellent engineering laboratory for testing 
new developments. 

The publicity value of automobile races has de- 
creased materially, however, so far as this country 
is concerned. The Indianapolis race, and other simi- 
lar events held each year, are viewed with great in- 
terest as sporting events by large numbers of people. 
But there is no longer any direct connection between 
races and sales as was once the case. The largest 
selling cars have paid little attention to the track. 

Tn foreign countries, conditions are different. Win- 
ning of an important racing event still has consider- 
able merchandising value in certain places. -A recent 
issue of Tres Sport, a French sporting publication, 
devotes the major part of an entire issue to a series 
of articles discussing what the passenger car owes to 
the racer. In other European countries and in South 
America the distributor frequently finds it worth 
While from a sales standpoint to participate in vari- 
ous racing events. 
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Even abroad, however, the sales value of racing 
appears to be on the decline. The Scandinavian 
branch manager of an important American line said 
the other day, for instance, that his organization does 
not actively support racing events in foreign coun- 
tries. “Racing would be good advertising,” he said, 
“if you could always win. But you can’t. Only one 
car can come in ahead.” This opinion is typical of a 
good many others tha thave been expressed from 
time to time by men qualified to view automobile rac- 
ing from the standpoint of sales and publicity. They 
think its merchandising usefulness is declining to a 
considerable extent. 

Indications are that automobile racing will always 
be an important factor in technical and engineering 
development and that it will continue to attract in- 
terest as a sporting event, but that its direct sales 
value will tend to decrease. 


Body Production Methods Improving 


OR many years production methods in body 

manufacture lagged far behind those common in 
chassis construction, but within the past few years 
rapid strides have been made by body builders which 
have put the two branches of the industry more 
nearly on a par. 

Where car manufacturers installed their own body 
building facilities it was quite natural that the effect 
of chassis production methods should be reflected in 
and applied to the making of bodies. Among body 
manufacturers competition has forced abandonment 
of many of the old-fashioned hand methods formerly 
employed in the coach trade. 

Wider use of metal in body building has been 
brought about in part by developments in machine 
tools, especially powerful presses, and in part on 
the increasing cost of lumber suitable for body fram- 
ing. 

Considerable hand work still is necessary in finish- 
ing operations, but mechanical buffing and spray 
painting have already greatly reduced the time re- 
quired in that class of work while better drawing 
metals and better die design are helping toward the 
elimination of irregularities which involve hand work 
in their removal. 

In many body shops the various units which go to 
make up a finished body are being practically or 
wholly completed on the bench in the form of sub- 
assemblies which are later rapidly joined in a com- 
plete final assembly. Thus workmen are kept at repe- 
tition work in which they become highly expert and 
very rapid. Furthermore, the job is completed with 
the operator in a natural posture in which he works 
to best advantage rather than in awkward positions 
which militate against efficient performance. 

Spot welding has largely superseded riveting while 
in many cases cement coated nails take the place of 
screws. Better finishing materials which dry rapid- 
ly and require less rubbing have helped speed up pro- 
duction and lower cost. These are some of the mod- 
ern improvements which are rapidly placing body 
production on a parity with that of chassis parts. 
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Short Working Month 
Will Cut Down Output 


New Car Sales Reported Good, 
but Backwardness Is Shown 


in Used Car Market 


NEW YORK, Sept. 17—Fewer 
working days in September will re- 
sult in bringing down the total out- 
put of automobile producing plants 
for the month. In September of last 
year production of passenger cars and 
motor trucks was 206,849 of which 
187,661 were cars and 19,186 trucks. 
This was a decline of 70,000 from the 
total of the preceding month. There 
will be no such decline, however, this 
year and production for the month 
will be considerably more than a year 
ago. 

The industry is fast on its way 
toward rounding out a_ production 
year close to 4,000,000 as against 
2,659,064 in 1922, inclusive of both 
cars and trucks. It is possible that of 
the total, 3,600,000 will be automobiles 
as against 2,406,396 in the preceding 
year. The quarter that ends with this 
month will bring a total output less 
than the second quarter but probably 
greater than the last three months of 
the year. 


Capacity Operations Reported 


Reports from major car producers 
show capacity operations in some 
cases, with a gradual stepping up in 
others. Plant facilities have been 
rearranged to take care of new 
models, upon which deliveries are 
being made. It is indicated that there 
is a strong demand for such models, 
warranting top speed operations in 
the factories producing them. Inno- 
vations in design and equipment have 
been made which, in addition to the 
fact that the cars are of a new type, 
are acting as a stimulus to purchas- 
ing. 

A large percentage of the output 
this month and for the balance of the 
year will be of closed cars, although 
a sufficient portion will be of open 
models to take care of the demand in 
sections of the country where local 
conditions make them more popular. 
Profiting by past experiences, it is 
not expected that deliveries of closed 
cars will be held back because of a 
body shortage. Body making plants 
are better equipped to meet the antici- 
pated demand. 

While new car sales are reported 
good, the used car movement is some- 
what backward, a condition to be ex- 
pected during the new model season. 
Various expedients are being adopted 





Business in Brief 


NEW YORK, Sept. 17—Advanc- 
ing cotton prices, coupled with cool 
weather and the advance of the sea- 
son have all contributed to improve- 
ment in fall buying in the West 
and in some parts of the South. 


The Japanese disaster has been 
felt in that the buying from the 
Island Empire has had a percep- 
tible effect upon the steel and lum- 
ber trade in this country. 


The flurry over coal has subsided. 


Crop reports are irregular, and 
in the Northwest there is some 
fear that cold weather or frost may 
affect a portion of the Western 
corn crop. Corn in the eastern sec- 
tion is coming strong, and it is 
estimated that the country’s crop 
will be 3,078,000,000 bushels, as 
compared with 2,891,000,000 bush- 
els last year. West of the Mis- 
souri plowing and seeding of wheat 
is progressing well. The move- 
ment of wheat in the Middle West 
and Southwest has decreased. 


Car loadings set a new high rec- 
ord for the week ending Sept. 1, a 
total of 1,092,567 being reported, 
bettering the previous week by 22,- 
635 and 168,761 of the same week 
a year ago. 


Bank clearings increased 12.7 per 
cent over last week, a total of $6,- 
286,977 being reported. Bank deb- 
its were $6,201,147,000, which is 
an increase of 11.3 per cent over 
last week. There were 289 business 
failures, as compared with the pre- 
vious week’s 281. 


Indications of increased employ- 
ment were noticeable because of 
firmer money. Stocks were active 
and weak, bonds heavy in sympa- 
thy with the stock market. 











to enable these cars to, be absorbed, 

thus doing away with an unhealthy 

accumulation in dealers’ hands. 
(Continued on page 607) 





Southern Motors Plant 
Purchased by National 


HOUSTON, TEX., Sept. 20—National 
Motors Corp. has purchased the plant of 
the Southern Motors Co. in this city, for 
which it has been dickering since a re- 
ceiver was named for the latter company 
some time ago. 

Following the purchase of the plant 
and equipment it was announced that 
the National Six will be manufactured 
here. The amount involved in the pur- 
chase has not been announced. 

It is presumed that manufacturing 
will begin as soon as proper machinery 
can be installed. 
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500 Expected to Meet 
at Detroit Congress 


Date of International Transport 


Meeting to Be Settled by 
Questionnaire 


DETROIT, Sept. 18—Features of 
the program of the Internationa] 
Motor Transport Congress to be held 
in this city in 1924 under the auspices 
of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce was discussed at a meet- 
ing of foreign trade executives here 
today. 

To give the congress the greatest 
measure of world-wide appeal it was 
determined that on each subject the 
program be arranged so that view- 
points be established by both Amer- 
ican and foreign speakers. 

Decision as to the actual dates of the 
congress and subjects to be discussed 
will be determined by a questionnaire 
which will be mailed out by the N. A. 
C. C. to members and to foreign auto- 
motive associations. It is expected that 
the attendance at the congress will be 
approximately 500 and that practically 
all countries in which automobiles are 
sold will be represented. 

Among the foreign speakers it is ex- 
pected to have leading figures of the 
automotive industry and trade abroad 
and prominent government officials. Road 
construction will have a prominent place 
on the program as a distinct feature in 
the improvement of general automobile 
conditions in all countries. 

George F. Bauer, secretary of the for- 
eign trade committee of the N. A. C. U., 
presided at the meeting here. Compa- 
nies represented were Dodge Brothers, 
Hupp, Columbia, Federal, Hudson, Gen- 
eral Motors, Cadillac, Republic and 
Black & Decker. 


Ideal Tire Stockholders 
Offer $201,000 for Plant 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 20—Judge C. D- 
Westenhaver will decide Sept. 22 in the 
United States District Court here on bids 
received for the purchase of the Ideal 
Tire & Rubber Co. 

Stockholders headed by- 0. L. Brown 
have made the highest bid of $201,000 for 
the entire property and the National 
Mortgage Co. has the only other bid on 
the entire property of $197,000. H. 
Muehlstein & Co. of Akron have bid $22,- 
780 for the personal property alone. 








N. A. C. C. WASHINGTON OFFICE 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 18—Offices of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, located for some years in the 
Albee Building, will be moved on Oct. 1 
to the new Transportation Building, Sev- 
enteenth and H Streets, Northwest. The 
change is being made in order to furnish 
more commodious quarters. 
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Boston Mayor Opens 


M. A. M. A. Convention 


Pays High Tribute to Motor 
Vehicle Before Nearly 200 


Men of Industry 


BOSTON, Sept. 19—Nearly 200 
representatives of the automotive in- 
dustry had registered tonight for the 
annual convention of the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion which opened this morning. The 
attendance is somewhat surprising 
because it had not been expected so 
many would come to Boston. This is 
the first meeting of the association 
which has been held in New Eng- 
land and Boston members are enter- 
taining the visitors royally. 

Not only is the association consid- 
ering at its meeting those problems 
which relate to the manufacturing 
and merchandising of their goods, 
but to such broad questions as high- 
ways, taxation and traffic congestion. 

One of the features of the opening ses- 
sion this afternoon was the address of 
Mayor James M. Curley, which was 
broadcast by radio, in which he paid high 
tribute to the motor vehicle and declared 
that solution of the traffic problem was 
one of the most important subjects con- 
fronting American cities. 





Continuing, Mayor Curley said: 


Has Revolutionized Life 


The coming of the automobile solved prob- 
lems that were vexing the great thinkers of 
the world, and by the new ideas it generated 
and the mechanical principles it developed 
it has revolutionized the relations of man 
to man, community to community, and nation 
to nation, 

Out of the automobile has come the im- 
perative need for improved highways and 
Streets to take care of the vastly increased 
traffic and new methods for protection from 
the hazards of that traffic for human life and 
limb. At this particular time the increase 
in the industry outraces the provisions for 
Prevention and protection, which involve 
expenditures that frighten finance, but which 
must be met by better and more numerous 
traffic lanes, surface or sub-surface, and 
safety highways for pedestrians. 

The special mechanical and motive fea- 
tures of the automobile are as necessary in 
peace as they have been terrible in war, 
and have been applied to agriculture, navi- 
gation, productive industry and almost every 
department of human activity. The speed 
and mobility of the motor truck has hit the 
railroad hard and given it notice that it must 
move up or move out in the near future, and 
80 its influence is felt beneficently or fatally 
all along every line of human endeavor. 


Problems Need Solution 


Here in Boston the growth of the auto- 
mobile industry and the multiplication of 
machines have created problems for us that 
Pg be met and solved, that call for initia- 

* energy and great expense, and that 
*onstitute a warning to legislatures, munici- 
Palities and banks that a situation is here 





Dealers Should Be Cautious in Trade-in Allowances 
They Make During Coming Year 


AN INTERVIEW WITH E. V. RICKENBACKER, 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales of the Rickenbacker Motor Car Co. 


By D. M. McDonald, 
Detroit News Representative of the Class Journal Co. 


Detroit, Sept. 19. 
NTRODUCTION and successful demonstration of four-wheel brakes in the 
fall and winter months will place the industry completely on a four-wheel 
basis by spring, according to E. V. Rickenbacker, vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Rickenbacker Motor Car Co. 


This, in Captain Rickenbacker’s opinion, is going to result in more cars 
going into the scrap heap next year than in any previous three years in the 
industry’s history. In stating this, he said, he hoped to sound a warning to 
dealers to be especially cautious of allowances on trade-ins in the coming year. 


Demand for cars equipped with four-wheel brakes will be so insistent, 
he declared, that dealers will sell new or used cars, with two-wheel brake 
equipment, only by making prices extremely low. To sell them low they will 
have to take them in at low allowances, he said, and, in far greater number 
than ever before, these allowances will be at scrap levels so that dealers will 
be able to take them completely out of the market without loss. 


In many ways, Rickenbacker predicted, the four-wheel brake will prove 
to be as great an Eldorado for the industry as the closed car development was 
and is. Buyers in increasing number daily are insisting on four-wheel brakes, 
and he cited his own company’s business which has jumped from 40 per cent 
to 80 per cent four-wheel brake business in two months. By January Ricken- 
backer production will be four-wheel brake- exclusively. 


The wet, slippery, snowy streets this winter will put the four-wheel brake 
over in such conclusive fashion, he asserted, that prospective buyers will not 
be satisfied with anything else. By the time the real test weather sets in, 
he said, there will be many thousand four-wheel brake cars in operation in all 
parts of the country. That is all that is necessary, he said. Everyone will 
want them when they see them in action. 


Faulty four-wheel brakes will get by in the first rush of buying, Ricken- 
backer said, but after that manufacturers must expect discrimination to set in. 
Poor brakes will get by only the early rush, he said, and then manufacturers 
will not only have to change but will have to overcome a lot of ill-will engen- 
dered by failure to get started right. This latter condition he ascribed 
entirely to lack of preparation. 


The four-wheel brake, Rickenbacker said, is only the first of a number 
of improvements in fundamental automotive development. The next three 
years, he said, will see more advancement in fundamentals than the industry 
has witnessed in the past ten. 


Of the business possibilities in the next few months, Rickenbacker said 
there was nothing but good things in sight for the companies with four-wheel 
brakes. On the other hand, he said, dealers in cars not equipped with four- 
wheel brakes are suffering and will suffer because their morale is shaken. 
As an evidence of this, he said, there is already taking place a large dealer 
turnover to companies with the brakes, and furthermore, star retail salesmen 


are going over to the dealers of four-wheel brake cars in large numbers. 








that will test the talents and resources of 
the community. In this day we must keep 
ahead of our progressive civilization or be 
run down by it. 

So I feel the coming of your special in- 
dustry, automobile accessories, to Boston is 
a call to action, a reminder that we must 
ignore and avoid the fads and fancies of 
government reform, and meet the practical 
demands of the age, or acknowledge our- 
selves beaten in the race. 

Boston is a peculiar city, with a peculiar 
people, with sometimes, I think, a congenial 
antipathy to change, yet change she must 
to meet the new conditions of a new age, 
and that change will cost money. 

Yours, gentlemen, is a great industry; but 
if it is to do the good to human society that 
lies in its revolutionary progress, and you 
are to win the prizes your activity entitles 
you to, each of you must become a mission- 
ary to educate your countrymen in what 
the automobile really is and means and does, 





for the automobile is the handmaid of trans- 
portation, the keystone of our new civilization 
and is entitled to a program of the most 
generous character of expenditure that this 
nation has ever known, for the promotion 
of one of the most necessary and worthwhile 
institutions that this nation and the world 
needs, 


Two announcements of importance to 
the industry were made today. One was 
by Roy D. Chapin in regard to the agree- 
ment on basic principles for the construc- 
tion of highways, which has been reached 
by the Association of Highway Officials, 
Bureau of Public Roads, Investment 
Bankers’ Association and the N.A.C.C. 

The other was by Harry Meixell in 
his address on the subject of motor ve- 
hicle taxation when he made public the 
plans of the Motor Vehicle Conference 


(Continued on page 606) 
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Railway Containers 
Boost Door Delivery 


Less Than Carlot Shipments Pro- 
vided for in Detroit United 
Lines Plan 


DETROIT, Sept. 17—Detroit United 
Lines, operating approximately 600 
miles of electric railways out of De- 
troit to Toledo, Jackson, Flint and 
Port Huron, has completed plans for 
making less than carload shipments in 
special demountable containers over 
its trolley lines, thence delivering them 
by truck not only to the doors of con- 
sumers, but to the very spot in the 
establishment at which the shipment 
is required. The company is awaiting 
the completion of equipment. 

Traction officials of lines in States 
adjacent to Michigan were given a 
demonstration of the D. U. L. plans 
Thursday when types of carriers, cars, 
loading platforms and trucks were 
shown. None of these is permanent 
yet, but they all represent the types 
that will be given first trial. 


Trucks to Pick Up Shipments 


Small platforms will be built in rural 
communities for farmers who do not 
wish to bring their produce into company 
terminals. These will be picked up by 
company trucks. One advantage to the 
farmer is expected to result from his 
being able to market his produce more 
direct. 

In working out the plan, the company 
has had under consideration primarily 
the elimination of the time required by 
frequent handling, thus reducing ship- 
ping costs. By placing the shipment, if 
less than carload, in one or more of these 
special containers, there is no handling 
at all until the merchandise or produce 
is delivered to the consignee. The con- 
tainers, on wheels, are pushed from the 
truck at point of consignment, and left 
there to be unloaded by the consignee. 

The containers will vary in size, but 
later will be standardized, as it is learned 
which sizes are most adaptable for va- 
rious shipping requirements. At pres- 
ent there are many sizes. The largest 
of these are fitted with wheels which 
fit a track running crosswise on the 
company’s flat railway cars and which 
also fit the skidway on specially built 
tracks, upon which they will be hauled 
from railroad terminal to the consignee. 


Containers Are Demountable 


Operation of the system has depended 
upon the perfecting of a mechanism by 
which the demountable carriers can be 
moved from the railway car to the truck 
by the truck engine, thus eliminating 
the crane with its stationary objections. 

By means of a cable arrangement built 
into the truck by the Ideal Truck Equip- 
ment Co. of Chicago, the carriers are 
hauled from the car to the truck, they 





“OLD TIMERS’ CLUB” 
ENROLLS 600 MEMBERS 


CHICAGO, Sept. 17—Enrollment 
of about 600 members for 1923 in 
the Old Timers’ Club is reported 
by Harry P. Branstetter, presi- 
dent. The club’s officers are con- 
ducting an active campaign to en- 
roll as many as possible of the men 
who have been connected with the 
automotive industry for five years 
or longer. 

The club has been made a social 
organization with membership dues 
of $5 a year, with plans for meet- 
ing at the New York and Chicago 
national automobile shows. Bran- 
stetter declares the club should 
have 10,000 members within a few 
years. Branstetter’s office is at 
2556 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 











are locked in the truck mechanically and 
are also locked mechanically on the rail- 
way car and are declared by the com- 
pany to be practically fool-proof. 

For smaller shipments there are 
smaller carriers, also on wheels, but not 
requiring special tracks or railway cars. 
These are loaded into the company’s reg- 
ular box cars and are rolled to ordinary 
trucks for delivery. 

The company’s plan is to have two 
sets of rates, one the ordinary carrier 
rate for shipping from terminal to ter- 
minal, the other pickup and delivery rate, 
which takes the shipment direct from 
the farm or factory and delivers it di- 
rect to the market or factory. 

Shippers operating their own trucks 
at either end have only the carrier 
charge to meet. 

The carriers will be subject to spe- 
cial demurrage charges, which the com- 
pany will work out. Incidentally, the 
plan has not progressed far enough yet 
where any of the charges have been 
determined. The carriers will be set 
down or turned over to the consignee and 
must be turned back or ready for pickup 
by the company within specific unload- 
ing periods, or demurrage charges will 
be assessed similar to those enforced 
on railroads. 


(Continued on page 611) 


All Old Commerce Claims 
Are to Be Paid in Full 


DETROIT, Sept. 18—Reorganization 
of the affairs of the Commerce Motor 
Car Co., which was taken over by the 
Commerce Motor Truck Co. in the 
spring, is reported successfully complet- 
ed and creditors are given assurances of 
full payment of claims. 

The organization is headed by Walter 
E. Parker, who was president of the old 
company. Charles L. Granger, who re- 
turned as general manager to aid in re- 
organizing the company’s affairs, con- 
tinues in that position. 
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Owen Syndicate Bids 


for Stevens-Duryea 


If Its Offer for Plant Is Accepted 
It Aims to Continue Pro- 
duction of Cars 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Sept. 17~ 
Ray M. Owen, president of the Owen 
Dyneto Co. of Syracuse, former manv- 
facturer of the Owen Magnetic car and 
a man who has been identified with the 
automobile industry since its earliest 
days, is at the head of a syndicate that 
is bidding for the plant of the Stevens. 
Duryea Co., Inc., at Chicopee Falls, 
Associated with him are R. W. Stanley 
of the Stevens-Duryea Co. and Roy 
Rainey, a prominent coke and steel man 
who has been identified with Owen in 
many of his big transactions in the auto- 
mobile business. 

The identity of the Owen syndicate 
came out in a continued hearing in the 
Superior Court on the receiver’s petition 
to sell the property for $450,000. On 
the plea of the minority creditors, how- 
ever, the decision went over until next 
Saturday in order that the objectors 
may have time to seek a customer who 
will pay a higher price. The Owen 
syndicate met this by extending its offer 
to next Monday. 

Indications point to the Owen offer 
being approved, in which event it is the 
intention of Owen to continue the manu- 
facture of automobiles in the Stevens- 
Duryea plant. It is not at all unlikely 
that the name Stevens-Duryea will con- 
tinue to be used inasmuch as the sale 
is proposed to convey to the purchaser 
the right to use the name if he desires. 

“T am not ready to go into details as to 
my future plans,” said Owen. “I haven't 
got the plant yet and not until I ge 
it will I be in a position to talk. I will 
say, however, that we want to continue 
the manufacture of automobiles in the 
Stevens-Duryea plant and we _ have 
planned accordingly.” 





Harrington Stockholder 
Petitions for Receiver 


BOSTON, Sept. 18—Clarence M. John- 
son, a stockholder in the Harrington 
Shoe & Tire Co. of Malden, has filed 
a petition for a receiver for the com- 
pany, alleging that the trustees aré 
paying dividends illegally without being 
earned and in other ways not handling 
the property for the best interests of the 
creditors. It is alleged in the bill that 
out of every $12.50 received from the 
sale of a share of stock, the trustees are 
taking $5.50. 

The trustees are Albert H. Harringtot, 
Roscoe A. Pickens, Frank C. Harringtot, 
A. R. Conant and William T. Soulee. The 
company was formed as a $10,000,000 
corporation to build tires and shoes, 
based on patents secured by Albert 2 
Harrington. 
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Packard Year’s Net 
Reached $9,500,000 


$7,000,000 Is Available for Divi- 
dends, Which Is Triple 
Amount in 1922 


DETROIT, Sept. 18—Packard Motor 
Car Co. reports net operating profits 
of approximately $9,500,000, after taxes, 
for the fiscal year ending Aug. 31. Al- 
lowing $2,500,000 for contingencies in 
the reserve, there will be a balance of 
about $7,000,000 for dividends, which 
sets a Packard record. This compares 
with $2,115,000 net for dividends in the 
1922 fiscal year, and $6,277,000 in 1920, 
which was the best previous year. 

It is announced that during the past 
fiscal year the company retired all its 
outstanding bonds, amounting to $7,- 
400,000, and at the end of August had 
cash and marketable securities approxi- 
mating $15,300,000. The securities are 
chiefly United States Government obli- 
gations. The company, it is stated, is 
entirely free from bank indebtedness. 

Starting the new fiscal year, the com- 
pany has no surplus of finished cars 
on hand, either at the factory or at its 
branches. Plans call for the production 
of about 18,000 single-sixes and 6000 
single-eights, but the volume of incom- 
ing orders has led to the announcement 
that it may be necessary to expand the 
schedule, possibly increasing  single- 
eight production to 8000 or 10,000 cars. 


Chevrolet Establishes 


Zone Region in South 


DETROIT, Sept. 17—M. D. Douglas, 
zone sales manager of the Chevrolet 
Motor Co. at Flint, has been appointed 
regional sales manager of the Southeast- 
ern region, comprising the Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Atlanta and Charlotte zones. 
The establishment of this new region is 
in furtherance of the company’s policy to 
concentrate its sales facilities consistent 
with the growth of the dealer organiza- 
tion. 

Douglas is succeeded at Flint by A. F. 
Young, general sales manager at Janes- 
ville, who in turn is succeeded by G. J. 
Gates, formerly assistant sales manager 
at Janesville. Howard J. Walsh, who for 
Several years has been connected with 
the central office sales organization at 
Detroit, has succeeded W. E. Kalman, re- 
signed, as zone sales manager at Pitts- 


a The changes were effective Sept. 








POLICE BUY MORE CYCLES 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Sept. 18— 
ndee Manufacturing Co. reports a 
marked increase of demand for motor- 
cycles for police use. The Pennsylvania 
State Constabulary is for the third time 
ing motorized extensively and has 
Placed an order here for fifty Indian Big 
Chief No. 74 machines, with sidecars, as 





GOVERNMENT FILMS 
“STORY OF A TRUCK” 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 15—A 
film entitled “The Story of a Mo- 
tor Truck,” and showing the opera- 
tions incident to the manufacture 
of a truck, has been completed by 
the Bureau of Mines, in coopera- 
tion with the General Motor Truck 
Co. It will be released for exhibi- 
tion by educational and civic agen- 
cies under the auspices of the De- 
partment of the Interior. The Gov- 
ernment took great care in filming 
the “close-ups” to show the deli- 
cate operations necessary in ma- 
chining various parts. 

The molding and forging opera- 
tions are also shown in fine detail. 
Animated photography is used to 
bring out in a graphic manner the 
principle of operation of various 
parts of the motive machinery of 
a motor truck. A vivid compari- 
son of the various parts of a mo- 
tor truck, with those of a passen- 
ger-carrying automobile, is shown. 











the first consignment of cycles likely to 
total around 150. The Massachusetts 
State Patrol has added forty motorcycles 
to its previous equipment and now has 
115 in use. 





Motor Transport Firm 
Is Organized in Russia 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 17 — Consul 
Richardson has advised the Automotive 
Division of the Department of Commerce 
of the formation of a new Russian motor 
transport company. It has a capital of 
7,500,000 gold rubles and is known as 
the “Autopromtorg,” with headquarters 
at Moscow. 

It will engage in the purchase and sale 
of motor cars, tractors, motorcycles, and 
the exportation of motor cars for gen- 
eral transportation. 

Fifty-five per cent of the shares ot 
the new organization have been taken up 
by the Commissioner of Transportation, 
and 10 per cent by the Commissioner for 
Foreign Trade. The remaining 35 per 
cent will be held privately. 





Rolls-Royce Returning 
to Normal Production 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Sept. 19— 
Rolls-Royce, Inc., has been operating at 
a reduced scale of production of late, 
during the inventory period and the time 
for the usual slowing-down. It was said 
today, however, that the curve is on 
the rise, and that normal production is 
indicated for the near future, with pros- 
pects that the plant would again be mak- 
ing ten to eleven cars weekly by Jan. 1. 

From the first of the year until mid- 
summer the company did a steadily in- 
creasing business, and the outlook for 
orders is said to be very encouraging. 


Plate Glass Merger 


Unites 2 Companies 


Standard and Heidenkamp Con- 


solidation Will Provide 
7,000,000 Ft. Yearly 





NEW YORK, Sept. 18—The formation 
of the Standard Plate Glass Corp., which 
has acquired the Standard Plate Glass 
Co. of Butler, Pa., and the Heidenkamp 
Plate Glass Corp. of Springdale, Pa., 
announced today, will ease the situation 
so far as the automobile industry is 
concerned. The new combination will 
have a capacity in excess of 7,500,000 
sq. ft. per annum. This is about the 
same capacity as the Ford plate glass 
plant, the subsidiary recently taken over 
by the Durant Motors, Inc., or the source 
of supply of General Motors. 

Both companies taken into the merger 
are concerns of standing, the Standard 
Plate Glass Co. having been organized 
in 1887, and the Heidenkamp corporation 
in 1900. Joseph Heidenkamp will be 
chairman of the board, and the president 
will be Warren Turner, former presi- 
dent of the Standard Plate Glass Co. 

The new corporation will be capital- 
ized at $4,000,000, with 100,000 shares 
of no par common stock. Its statement 
of financial conditions shows land and 
equipment valued at $6,365,705; invest- 
ments, $900,000; current assets, $1,907,- 
000, and other items totaling $10,300,- 
812. Current liabilities aggregate $608,- 
332, and there is an excess of assets over 
liabilities of $5,442,480, represented by 
40,000 shares of preferred stock at $100 
each and 100,000 shares of no par value 
common stock. 





Leonard Tractor Maker 
Held to Be Insolvent 


JOLIET, ILL., Sept. 15—Petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed against the 
Leonard Tractor Co. and Judge Adam 
C. Cliffe has declared the company in- 
solvent. Liabilities in excess of $100,- 
000 are claimed by three creditors. 

Wilbur Wynett, a stockholder, on June 
16, asked the court for a receiver for 
the company, citing at that time that 
its asset sheet of $1,477,966 was con- 
siderably in excess of a fair value of 
its properties. The company has manu- 
factured only a few tractors. 





Star and Mohawk Merger 
Will Not Be Carried Out 


AKRON, Sept. 17—L. H. Firey, presi- 
dent of the Star Rubber Co., Inc., has 
notified Star distributors that his com- 
pany will not merge with the Mohawk 
Rubber Co., as had been proposed. 

“For many reasons the directors of 
this company have decided that such a 
merger would not be to the best inter- 
ests of the company or its distributors,” 
Firey announced. 
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Ford Builds Conveyor 


Systems for Lincoln 


No Figures Available to Show to 
What Extent Assembly Will 


Be Increased 


DETROIT, Sept. 18—In conjunction 
with the addition of new buildings to the 
Lincoln plant of the Ford Motor Co. con- 
veyor systems are being built somewhat 
similar to those in all Ford plants which 
when completed will result in important 
changes in assembly methods. 

No figures have been announced as to 
the extent of production possible under 
the rearrangement. August production 
with factory changes under way totaled 
897, a new high mark. 

Two line bench conveyors will take the 
place of present bench work on heavy 
cylinder blocks and heads and will reduce 
cartage to practically nothing by keep- 
ing everything in motion between proc- 
esses. On bench work one man usually 
performed complete work on one block, 
but on conveyor work men will be as- 
signed to particular operations, increas- 
ing speed and cutting down the number 
of men required. 

Improvements are being made to the 
machinery as it is being moved into the 
new buildings and considerable new 
equipment is being added. 

Increased space given by the new 
buildings is 311,000 sq. ft. Production 
stock equipment is located centrally in 
the new addition, within easy reach of 
all departments. Eight soda water pits 
supply compound to 1500 machines, while 
formerly each machine had its own pit 
and pump. 

Daily output of the Ford artificial 
leather plant located at the Highland 
Park factory is now approximately thirty 
to fifty thousand yards a day. 





Budapest May Get Cars 
By Order of Government 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 19—Efforts are 
being made by the Royal Hungarian 
Automobile Club in cooperation with the 
Automotive Division of the Ministry of 
Commerce to secure for Budapest deal- 
ers permission to import 360 automo- 
biles during the balance of the year. This 
information has been received by the 
Automotive Division of the United States 
Department of Commerce from Consul 
Digby A. Willson at Budapest. 

If the importation is permitted it will 
be divided among the dealers and the 
consulate is assured that American 
manufacturers will receive a quota equal 
to those given the German, Austrian and 
Italian manufacturers; but as applica- 
tions for import permits are made 
through the Budapest authorities it is 
essential that more American cars be 
represented directly in Budapest. 

It continues to be difficult to secure the 
requisite foreign currencies with which 
to cover orders placed with foreign 





PLANNING READING 
COURSE IN SERVICE 


NEW YORK, Sept. 18—A course 
of reading for service men is be- 
ing prepared by the National Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce 
under the direction of H. R. Cob- 
leigh, secretary of service. 

With this end in view Cobleigh 
has circularized the industry, ask- 
ing authorities to list for him not 
only technical automobile books, 
but also those relating to the mer- 
chandising side of service, systems 
for the conduct of service work 
and, in short, any book that will 
be valuable to a factory service 
manager or a dealer service man- 
ager. 

When the returns are all in, Cob- 
leigh will map out a reading course 
for service men which, it is ex- 
pected, will aid materially in the 
development of the men who look 
after this most important branch 
of the industry. 

The N. A. C. C. service commit- 
tee is made up of F. A. Bonham, 
Durant, chairman; F. J. Wells, 
Pierce-Arrow; A. B. Cumner, Au- 
tocar; L. C. Boyles, Marmon, and 
W. M. Warner, Cadillac. 











manufacturers, but some help is hoped 
for from the Budapest office of an Amer- 
ican corporation which has expressed a 
willingness to finance such purchase by 
lending the necessary amount of dollars 
at 1 per cent interest to distributors who 
import American cars. 

A list of potential purchasers of cars, 
obtained in a canvass made by the con- 
sulate cooperating with local distributors 
and the Police Registration Bureau, may 
be secured from the Automotive Division 
of the Department of Commerce. 





New Car Promotes Sales, 
Ford Motor Co. Reports 


DETROIT, Sept. 14—Ford sales in 
August totaled 161,567 cars and trucks, 
39,608 more than were delivered at re- 
tail during the same month last year. 
In the seven months from Feb. 1 to Sept. 
1 sales totaled 1,212,553. Orders now 
on hand, the company declares, indicate 
a continuance of capacity demand. The 
new type cars are reported as attracting 
wide attention and serving as a stimulus 
to sales. 

Business and agricultural interests are 
reported as continuing to make increasing 
demands for Ford trucks, and sales for 
August reached a total of 17,441, a gain 
of 5147 over August, 1922. 





FORD’S WEEKLY OUTPUT 


DETROIT, Sept. 19—Ford Motor Co. 
production figures for the week ending 
Sept. 18 shows output of 40,665 cars and 
trucks for domestic sale. Tractor pro- 
duction was 1826 and Lincoln car, 185. 
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Chemical Industries 


Exhibit New Products 


Displays at National Exposition 
Show Application in Auto- 
motive Field 


_ 


NEW YORK, Sept. 17—It was learned 
at the National Exposition of the Chem. 
ical Industries, which opened here to- 
day, that many manufacturers of lac- 
quers, as well as some varnish makers, 
are developing lacquers for automobile 
finishing and that numerous car manu- 
facturers are displaying considerable jn- 
terest in these products. 

None of the exhibits are confined to 
products used only in the automotive in- 
dustry but many contain examples of 
the application of these products in the 
automotive field. 

One of the chemicals newly developed 
by the New Jersey Zinc Co. shown in 
the exhibit is a form of zinc-oxide 
termed Kadox. This is a white powder 
which is said to be far more finely di- 
vided than it is possible to grind the 
oxide. It is a fume product and is said 
to be coming into extensive use as a 
pigment and. vulcanizing activator in 
the rubber industry. 


Showing of Sheet Zinc 


It is claimed that it greatly improves 
the tensile strength and resistance to 
abrasion of rubber goods. Sheet zinc is 
also finding some automotive applica- 
tions in the form of moldings and stamp- 
ings which take a high and quite lasting 
polish. 

Among the alloys shown is monel 
metal which is being used for valves, 
accelerator pedals, door handles and 
other automotive parts. Strips of this 
metal are said to be used extensively by 
the Locomobile Co. in one form of top 
construction. 

In the B. F. Goodrich Co. exhibit 
there are shown bronze bearings with 
rubber linings for use in contact with 
water, especially on pumps and marine 
propellers. This rubber lining is made 
with a helical groove in which sand and 
foreign matter collects. The water 
serves as the lubricant and it is said to 
be practically impossible to score the 
shaft. 


Substitute for Fabrics 


The same concern is developing a line 
of materials used in place of fabrics m 
certain body parts. One article in this 
class is a rubber doorstop. 

The Bureau of Standards is exhibit- 
ing samples of wood, metal and other 
materials which have been spray-coa 
with metal. This process is understood 
to involve feeding wires of the metal 
through an electric arc and then pro 
jecting the vapor of the metal against 
the surface to be coated. An instr 
ment using a carbon pile, the electrical 
resistance of which varies with pres 
sure, as a means for measuring stresses 
in structural elements is also shown. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 





G. M. Party Sails Sept. 22 


General Motors representatives, off for 
the English and French shows, will sail 
Sept. 22 on the Majestic. In the party 
will be H. H. Bassett, president and gen- 
eral manager, and F., A. Bower, assistant 
chief engineer of the Buick Motor Co.; 
B. Jerome, chief engineer of the Oakland 
Motor Car Co.; W. H. Moyse, chief engi- 
neer of General Motors of Canada; W. R, 
Strickland, assistant chief engineer of 
the Cadillac Motor Car Co.; R. K. Jack, 
chief engineer of the Olds Motor Works; 
Lawrence and Alfred Fisher of the 
Fisher Body Co., and D. A. Laing, sales 
manager of the General Motors Export 


Co. 


Rickenbacker to Visit Europe 


Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, accompanied 
by E. R. Evans, chief engineer of the 
Rickenbacker Motor Car Co., will sail 
during the week of Oct. 14 for Europe, 
where they plan to visit the leading auto- 
motive factories in Germany, France and 
Italy, and also witness the London and 
Paris shows. They will also visit the 
Zeppelin works in Germany with a view 
to keeping informed on aircraft develop- 
ments. The trip will take about a 
month’s time, giving them opportunity 
to return to America in time for prepa- 
rations for the national shows here. 


J. A. Kline Resigns 


J. A. Kline has resigned as general 
manager of the Kline Car Corp. of Rich- 
mond, Va. As yet he has not announced 
his future plans, but inasmuch as he 
has been connected with the industry 
since 1899, it is likely he will continue 
in it. He served as general manager 
of the Kline corporation since its incep- 
tion in 1911. 


LaFrance with Distributor 


A. Ward La France has retired as vice- 
president and superintendent of engi- 
neering of the Walker Motors Co. of 
New York City, manufacturing trucks, 
and will devote his attention to the 
Blackstone Motor Co. and the Silver- 
town Motor Co. of Elmira, N. Y., 
handling the Maxwell and Studebaker 
Tespectively. 


Samuel Grow Handling Cars 


Samuel Grow, treasurer of the Grow 
Tire Co., Boston, since it was organized 
Some years ago, has resigned to enter 
business with his brother, Frank Grow. 
They have formed the Majestic Motor 
Car Co., which will market used cars 
Principally, but will take on new cars 
not represented in Boston on consign- 
ment. The firm will also sell tires. 


Dinnenn Succeeds Fuller 


Pha B. Dinnenn, production manager, 
a8 succeeded L. W.° Fuller, for three 


years works manager of the Moline Plow 
Co. Other changes are expected, inci- 
dent to the company’s retrenchment pol- 
icy announced when the segregation of 
the Stephens Motor Car Co. was decided 
upon. 


Alexander Now with Brokers 


Kirk B. Alexander, former sales man- 
ager of C. H, Wills & Co,, has become 
affiliated with E. E. McCrone & Co., 
brokers. He organized the Power, Alex- 
ander & Jenkins Co. in 1914, and as ad- 
vertising counsel was instrumental in 
the development of the merchandising 
policies of Hupp, Paige, Cadillac and 
Ford. He retired from the advertising 
field in 1920 to join C. H. Wills. 


Croselmire Made Vice-Chairman 


Fred A. Croselmire, for sixteen years 
a member of the Contest Board of the 
American Automobile Association, has 
been appointed vice-chairman of that 
body by Chairman Joseph Mack. Cros- 
elmire will have supervision of the New 
York office of the board. Colonel Azel 
Ames of New York City has been made 
a member of the board. 


Burke Electric Promotes Downs 


James R. Downs has been promoted 
to the position of manager of the min- 
ing department of the Burke Electric 
Co. of Erie Pa., with headquarters in 
Pittsburgh. His assistant, William S. 
Wallace, has been placed in charge of 
the Pittsburgh office, the position for- 
merly held by Downs. 


Schultz with Ohio Fageol 


L. H. Schultz, formerly of the auto- 
motive division of the Department of 
Commerce, has been appointed secre- 
tary and member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Ohio Fageol Motors Co., 
which has executive offices in Cleveland. 
He will aid in building up the organiza- 
tion and later on assist with sales work. 


F. M. Cockrell Joins Agency 


F. M. Cockrell, formerly promotion 
manager of the McGraw-Hill Co., has 
joined the Campbell-Ewald agency, act- 
ing as manager of industrial advertising 
on the staff of the New York office. 
Cockrell was connected with the 
McGraw-Hill Co. for seven years in vari- 
ous executive capacities and previous to 
that was identified with the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Turner Is Battery Sales Head 


L. Fort Turner has been appointed sales 
manager of the Perfection Battery & 
Light Co., Atlanta, one of the largest 
battery manufacturing plants in the 
South. 


Snyder in Stutz Sales Work 


C. A. Snyder has been appointed to 
the staff of the sales department of the 
Stutz Motor Car Co. of America, Inc, 
He will have charge of statistical re- 
search work and will devote a consider- 
able portion of his efforts to sales pro- 
motion. Previous to joining the Stutz 
company, Snyder was identified with the 
Cole Motor Car Co, for more than seven 
years, first as advertising manager and 
later as secretary to President J. J. Cole. 
At the time H. R. Hyman, now in full 
charge of sales and advertising for the 
Stutz company, was advertising manager 
for Cole, Snyder was his assistant. 


Harry D. Kline with Agency 


Harry D. Kline, for the iast three 
years advertising manager of the Cordu- 
roy Tire Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
resigned to become aSsociated with 
the Brearley-Hamilton Co. Advertising 
Agency of Grand Rapids. Kline will be 
account executive with.the organization. 





Motorists’ Association 
Holds Annual Meeting 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 20—The annual 
convention of the National Motorists’ 
Association opened here today with an 
address of welcome by Judge Walter D. 
Meals of Cleveland, president of the 
organization. 

Motorists from every part of the 
United States and Canada were brought 
together in this convention to discuss 
among other subjects the valuation of 
automobiles for taxation, highway con- 
struction, the gasoline situation, to pro- 
vide more simplified and accurate road 
information and_ gulf-to-border and 
coast-to-coast emergency mechanical aid 
for highway travelers. 

Leaders in automobile clubs, manufac- 
turers, retailers and others prominent in 
affairs of the automobile industry are to 
deliver addresses. Among these are 
George G. G. Peckham, president of the 
National Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Edward S. Jordan, president of the 
Jordan Motor Car Co. of this city and 
J. Borton Weeks of Philadelphia, vice- 
president of the National Association. 





Aviator Anchors Plane 
to Traveling Dirigible 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA., Sept. 18—To 
prove it is possible to operate small air- 
planes from portable bases, Lieut. R. K. 
Stoner today anchored his ship to a mov- 
ing dirigible above Langley Field. He 
was traveling at the rate of 75 m.p.h. 
at the time. Overtaking the army diri- 
gible C-3, going at 60 m.p.h., he swooped 
under the big bag and a stick dangling 
from the airship was fitted into an eye- 
bolt on top of the airplane. 
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New Accessory Show 


Pla. 24 for Chicago 


Scheduled for Time of A. E. A. 
Exhibit—Manufacturers 
Receive Contracts 


CHICAGO, Sept. 17—Promotion of an 
automobile accessory show, to be held 
here at the time of the Automotive Equip- 
ment Association’s annual business ex- 
hibit, Nov. 12 to 17, and open generally 
to manufacturers who are not members 
of the A. E. A., has been undertaken 
by Robert M. Jones and a number of 
associates who are interested in the 
manufacture of automotive accessories. 

Under the name of the Manufacturers 
Auto Accessory Exhibit, Jones, as man- 
ager, has sent circulars of information 
and blank contracts to several hundred 
manufacturers. Jones and his associates 
have leased the First Infantry Armory 
for the show and have arranged for 200 
exhibit spaces. The prices have been 
fixed at from $200 to $800 for spaces 
measuring 8 x 10 and 10 x 12 ft. 

This show, Jones said, is intended to 
provide an opportunity for automotive 
manufacturers, who are not eligible to 
enter the A. E. A. show, to exhibit their 
products under one roof at a time when 
jobbers and buyers are congregated in 
Chieago. Exhibition at the A. E. A. 
show, as has been the custom for years, 
is restricted to manufacturers who are 
members of the association, and last year 
the attendance was limited to members, 
which meant that only those jobbers who 
were affiliated with the association would 
view and buy the products displayed. 
This year invitations will be issued to 
a list of non-member jobbers. 


Aims at Room Exhibitors 


As a result of these restrictions, it 
has been the custom for many indepen- 
dent manufacturers to engage hotel 
rooms for the period of the A. E. A. 
show and invite the trade to see their 
products in these rooms. It is these 
exhibitors that Jones hopes to bring to- 
gether in the Armory show, to which the 
public would be admitted. 

Jones said that considerable interest 
has been shown in response to his first 
circular, but that final decision as to the 


_ holding of the show depends on whether 


or not enough contracts are signed to 
make it pay expenses. Jones is presi- 
dent of the Process Products Co., Chi- 
cago. 





FORD SYSTEM DEFENDED 


NEW YORK, Sept. 17—A copyrighted 
wireless from London to the New York 
Times states that at the conference on 
industrial welfare, held at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, under the auspices of the 
Industrial Welfare Society, the Ford sys- 
tem of production was assailed as soul 
killing. 

Dr. William W. Johnson, medical officer 
of the Ford Motor Co., took exception 
to this, saying that Ford employees in 





FRENCH MUST USE 
GASOLINE MIXTURE 


PARIS, Sept. 10 (by mail)—A 
national law calling for the mix- 
ture of 10 per cent Government al- 
cohol with all gasoline imported 
into France entered into force this 
month. 

Under this new regulation li- 
censes must be obtained to import 
gasoline into France and on Oct. 1 
importers must purchase from the 
Government a quantity of alcohol 
equal to 10 per cent of their gaso- 
line imports during the month of 
September. 

Automobile owners will there- 
fore have to use the gasoline-alco- 
hol mixture from the month of 
October. The price of State al- 
cohol being higher than that of 
gasoline, it is expected that there 
will be a slight increase in the 
selling price of gasoline on the 
French market next month. 











Great Britain all received three shillings 
per hour, and none of them seemed to 
have lost his soul. One woman rep- 
resenting the English Electric Co. de- 
clared “we don’t want men of intelli- 
gence if we are going to Fordize in- 
dustry.” 


Iowa Rail Commission 
Forming Bus Attitude 


IOWA CITY, IOWA, Sept. 15—The 
Iowa State Railroad Commission opened 
a series of State-wide meetings here 
which will probably determine its atti- 
tude toward the motor buses and form 
a basis for its first formal construction 
of the phrase “public necessity,” as re- 
lated to the bus operation. 

Meetings at Marshalltown, Council 
Bluffs, Waverly, Mason City and Water- 
loo follow this city, and at each point 
the rail lines are disputing the motor 
buses’ right, claiming that these points 
are joined and served by steam roads, 
and there is no necessity for bus lines. 

Recently the commission hearing con- 
tradicting claims in the Waterloo-Cedar 
Falls bus route learned that both bus 
and interurban lines were engaged in 
price cutting, which brought both below 
actual operating expenses. 

The interurban claimed its earnings 
were cut nearly $80,000 in one month be- 
cause of the bus line. The commission 
will be called upon to take into consid- 
eration whether or not the bus lines will 
so cripple transportation between the 
points they attempt to serve that all 
traffic will be demoralized. 





68,281 G. M. STOCKHOLDERS 


NEW YORK, Sept. 17—General Mo- 
tors Corp. had 46,871 common stockhold- 
ers of record Aug. 20. The total number 
of stockholders of all four classes new 
is 68,281, compared with 67,417 in the 
preceding quarter. 
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Wants Data on Lamps 
to Reach All Owners 


Bureau of Standards Asks Car 
Makers to Add to Their 


Instruction Books 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 15.—Officials 
of the Bureau of Standards have asked 
automobile manufacturers to revise their 
instruction books furnished with new 
cars in order to include information on 
adjustment of headlights. The Bureau 
also has asked for detailed information 
relating to experiments at the factory 
on the adjustment of headlights on new 
cars. 

For the past month the Bureau has 
been engaged in an active campaign to 
secure better adjustment of headlights 
and has given most of its attention to 
the condition existing in Washington. 

Four lines of action have been fol- 
lowed which include the adjustment of 
headlights by dealers of new and used 
cars in their possession; cooperation 
with motorists’ associations with the ob- 
ject of installing adjusting screens in 
garages; cooperation with the Safety 
Council in securing publicity on the 
necessity of headlight adjustment; and 
work with enforcement officers to obtain 
enforcement of the local regulations in 
the proper manner. 

All those concerned have willingly as- 
sisted the Bureau, and it is believed that 
real progress has been made. 

In a statement issued today the Bu- 
reau of Standards stated that satis- 
factory specifications for the testing of 
headlight lenses are available as the re- 
sult of careful work by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society. 


S. A. E. Approves Specifications 


For regulatory purposes, these speci- 
fications have been approved by the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. Based 
on them, eleven states have prepared 4 
list of twenty-seven lenses which, when 
properly adjusted, comply with the 
Illuminating Engineering Society’s specl- 
fications as to intensity and distribution 
of light. 

Notwithstanding the fact that ade- 
quate specifications are available and 
are now being used for the approval of 
type of lenses, the situation in general 
is not satisfactory because a large ma- 
jority of headlights are not properly ad- 
justed, it is stated. 





PATENT SUIT SETTLED 


DETROIT, Sept. 14—Wolverine Metal 
Specialties Co. of Grand Rapids, sued by 
Miller & Pardee, Chicago automobile a¢- 
cessory manufacturer, for alleged im- 
fringement on patent on a radiator CaP» 
has effected a settlement, according t 
action in Federal Court this week. + 
Wolverine company has obtained certall 
license rights under the patents own 
by Miller & Pardee. 
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N.A.C.C. Wants State 


to Determine Taxes 


Directors Adopt Taxation Plat- 
form Following Report of 
Special Committee 





NEW YORK, Sept. 17—After giving 
the question careful consideration for 
months, the special committee of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce has reported what it considers 
to be the fundamental principles for 
motor vehicle taxation. 

In brief, the committee holds that the 
State should be the sole taxing agency 
and determine the tax, which should not 
be more than required for the adminis- 
tration of the State motor vehicle de- 
partment and the maintenance of the 
highways of the State. 

This report has been adopted by the 
directors of the N. A. C. C., so that 
it represents the taxation platform on 
which the industry will stand. 

On this committee were H. H. Rice, 
Cadillac, chairman; R. D. Chapin, Hud- 
son and Essex; A. R. Erskine, Stude- 
baker; C. C. Hanch, H.C.S.; W. E. Metz- 
ger, Columbia; W. T. White and A. J. 
Brosseau, Mack. 

Members of the committee were agreed 
that neither the Federal nor the munici- 
pal governments should have anything 
to say in the matter of motor taxation; 
that the State not only should handle 
the matter, but also determine in what 
form this special taxation should be im- 
posed, 


Local Problems Considered 


Illustrating this point, it is pointed 
out that the needs or desires of one 
State might favor registration fees based 
upon horsepower or weight or a com- 
bination of these two factors, while in 
another State motor fuel taxation, either 
alone or in combination with other forms 
of special taxes, might be approved. 
“AS for the size or total of these spe- 
cial taxes to be levied upon the motor 
Vehicles of a State in any one year, the 
total never should in any one year ex- 
ceed the sum necessary for the adminis- 
tration of the State Motor Vehicle De- 
partment or the maintenance of the im- 


Proved highways of the State,” empha- 
sizes the report. 


Simplification Efforts - 
Reported Going Forward 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 17—Efforts on 
the part of the Department of Commerce 
‘o bring about standardization and sim- 
Dlifieation in certain lines of industry 
are meeting with success, according to 
4 report made by the Fabricated Produc- 
tion Department of the Chamber of 
ommerce of the United States, with 
Which the Department of Commerce is 
Cooperating. 
fot, those lines in which the automo- 
ve industry is interested, it is stated 
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N. A. C. C. DIRECTORS ADOPT TAXATION PRINCIPLES 


RECOMMENDED BY SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


NEW YORK, Sept. 17—A special committee of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce appointed to investigate the question of State taxation 
of motor vehicles has reported the following principles, which it considers 
fundamental: 


1. 


The State should be the sole special taxing agency—Federal, county 
and municipal governments should be excluded from the field. 

There should be but one form of special taxation of the motor vehicle. 
The total amount of special taxation should be limited to the sum of 
money necessary for— 

(a) The administration of the State Motor Vehicle Department. 

(b) The maintenance of improved highways of the State. 


. The term “maintenance” and the items which it shouid include should 


be sharply defined and strictly limited in application. 


- No money derived from special taxation of the motor vehicle should 


be spent for maintenance of highways unless such highways are located 
where the highway transport needs of the State require it and unless 


eer highways are built of materials and in a manner to meet these 
needs. 


. The total amount of such justified special taxes should be raised in a 


manner which most equitably distributes the cost among the various 
classes of vehicles and the units within each class. 


. All money raised by such special taxes should be placed in the State 


Motor Vehicle Highway Maintenance Fund and, to secure the best 
results, spent by the State or under State supervision on the improved 


highways in the order of their importance and in accordance with their 
maintenance needs. 


- Irrespective of the particular form of special taxation any State may 


adopt—whether annual registration fees based on horsepower, weight 
or similar factors; or motor fuel taxes—the aggregate amount of 
these special taxes upon the motor vehicle in any one year shou!d not 


be more than is necessary to 





(a) The administration of State Motor Vehicle Department. 
(b) The maintenance of Improved Highways of the State. 








that initial efforts in the way of simpli- 
fication have beer directed toward roller 
bearings, spark plugs, tires and storage 
batteries. 

A simplification program for paints 
and varnishes has been adopted by that 
industry which will reduce the varieties 
of containers used in marketing the 
commodities and also eliminate many 
colors and shades of paints, stai-s, 
enamels and varnishes, this action to be- 
come effective Dec. 31, 1923. 

Road builders will be benefited by the 
reduction in the varieties of asphalt 
grades from 102 to ten. Certain definite 
penetration limits have been established 
for paving asphalt, sheet asphalt and 
block filler, to become effective Jan. 1. 
1924, 





PACKARD SUES DETROIT CITY 


DETROIT, Sept. 14—Packard Motor 
Car Co. has filed suit in the county 
court here against the city of Detroit 
for $73,552, declared collected in excess 
of the company’s taxable valuation. The 
company’s holdings of Liberty bonds and 
other non-taxable securities are shown 
as $12,270,241, and its taxable property 
is placed at $6,541,620. Total indebted- 
ness was declared to be $9,391,045. 





UNIFORM LAWS DISCUSSED 


PEORIA, ILL., Sept. 14—Uniform 
traffic ordinances throughout the State 
are being discussed here this week at a 
meeting of mayors and city officers from 
all over Illinois. 


Gasoline Prices Drop 


3.27 Cents in Month 


NEW YORK, Sept. 18—Effects of the 
bomb exploded by Governor McMaster 
of South Dakota continue to be felt 
in the oil industry, and gasoline prices 
are coming down gradually. A cut of 
one cent a gallon along the Atlantic 
Coast was announced today by the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, while this 
example has been followed by the Gulf 
Refining Co. and the Texas Co. 

This reduction has not been confined 
to the East, reports showing that in 
the last thirty days the average tank 
wagon price in thirty representative 
cities has reached a new low of 15.81 
cents, a decrease of 3.27 cents from the 
average price of 19.08 cents July 30 and 
a total reduction of 5.30 cents from the 
nigh of 1923. 

The Wall Street Journal, in its anal- 
ysis of the situation, says: 


Present average price indicates a saving 
to the consumer of 13.49 cents a gallon, 
cempared with the 1921 high average price 
of 29.3 cents, and applied to consumption at 


the July rate of 16,048,082 barrels, equals 
$90,992,624 a month, or, roughly, $3,000,000 a 
day. 

The season of decreased consumption now 
entered, even with the vast number of auto- 
mobiles on the roads and the greater use of 
closed cars throughout the Winter, is ex- 
pected to mean a wider spread between pro- 
duction and demand and result in still further 
accessions to the stocks of gasoline, which 


(Continued on page 610) 
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Premier Will Build 
7-Passenger Sedan 


Strattan - Premier, Exhibited at 
Last New York Show, Has 


Been Discontinued 





INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 18.—An addi- 
tional model, a seven-passenger sedan 
with a McFarlan body, listing at $3,385, 
is announced by Premier Motors, Inc. 
This rounds out a line which includes a 
seven-passenger phaeton at $2,585; a 
five-passenger phaeton at $2,535; a five- 
passenger sport model at $2,635 and a 
roadster at $2,535. In addition the com- 
pany is building the Premier taxicab, list- 
ing at $2,400. ; 

There has been a thorough reorgani- 
zation since the receivership of the com- 
pany was lifted last June. The name has 
been changed to Premier Motors, Inc., 
and F. I. Barrows has been continued as 
president, with I. F. Schaeffer as vice- 
president. 

The dealer organization is being re- 
built and at present there are fifteen 
representatives throughout the country. 
Production of passenger cars is going on 
in a limited way, while the plant is turn- 
ing out six taxicabs a day. 

The Strattan-Premier, the low-priced 
model exhibited at the last New York 
show, has been discontinued and the re- 
organized company will devote its whole 
attention to the line it now has in hand. 
The Monroe car has no connection what- 
soever with the Premier company, 
although the Monroe company occupies 
two wings of the Premier plant. 





Boston Mayor Opens 
M. A. M. A. Convention 
(Continued from page 599) 


Committee for sending its representatives 
into every state in the union to co- 
operate with representatives of the in- 
dustry and motorists’ associations in 
combating unjust legislation. 

An added speaker was President N. H. 
Oliver of the Automotive Equipment 
Association, who urged the equipment 
branch of the industry to take advantage 
of the opportunities to be found in pro- 
moting an automotive Christmas. 

The relations of manufacturers with 
jobbers was discussed at the session to- 
night. It was the first time the associa- 
tion has turned its attention to the 
problems of jobbers. 


Car and Truck Owners 
Hear Meixell in Boston 


BOSTON, Sept. 18—Representatives of 
motor organizations, National and State 
and owners of trucks and cars met here 
today and spent four hours discussing 
legislation, headlights, regulation of 
buses and trucks, special taxes and in- 
surance. Harry Meixell of the National 
Motor Vehicle Conference outlined the 





scope of the meeting and the necessity 
for numerous gatherings throughout the 
country to formulate a concrete policy to 
present to their legislatures. 

He pointed out that this year forty- 
three legislatures had up for action 2500 
laws relating to motor vehicles. 

The question of taxes for highway 
maintenance was gone into fully. Reason- 
able taxes for road up-keep were not 
opposed, but the consensus was that if 
taxes continued to increase the question 
of double taxation should be referred to 
the Supreme Court. 

Compulsory insurance came up for 
discussion and the question of State in- 
surance along the lines of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was threshed out but 
the meeting did not go on record on these 
subjects. 

‘On the question of motor transporta- 
tion and the railroads the talk centered 
around control and regulation of the com- 
mercial vehicles. 





Miller Will Equip Moon 
with New Balloon Tires 


ST. LOUIS, Sept. 20—The Moon Mo- 
tor Car Co. last week announced that it 
would equip all cars in the future with 
balloon tires. This step was taken after 
due consideration by the engineering de- 
partment of the company and an ar- 
rangement was made with the Miller 
Rubber Co. to furnish the Moon factory 
with a limited number of sets of balloon 
tires. 

The Moon organization has obtained 
special disteel wheels for all models and 
the factory announcement to dealers 
states that equipment will be furnished 
on the following basis. 

Model 6-40 and 6-50 equipped with 
(5) 29 x 4% disteel wheels and (5) 
30 x 5 balloon tires at an extra cost of 
$160 subject to regular dealer discount. 

Model 16-58 equipped with (5) 
29x4% disteel wheels with (5) 32x6 
balloon tires, at an extra cost of $160, 
subject to regular discount. 


4-Wheel Brake Adopted 


as Marmon Equipment 


INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 17 — Front 
wheel brakes are now furnished as op- 
tional equipment on Marmon cars at 
$125 additional list. The new brakes 
are connected with the standard rear 
wheel linkage, which is unchanged in 
the application, except for an extension 
on the brake pedal, employed to actu- 
ate the front wheel linkage. The new 
brakes are internal expanding. 

In developing the design, one of the 
factors that has been given major con- 
sideration is light foot pressure. The 
Marmon design utilizes the wrapping 
principle in this brake to reduce the 
pedal pressure necessary to apply. The 
shoe assembly rests against three sup- 
ports, being drawn inward against these 
supports by the tension of three springs. 
Each support is adjustable and can be 
used in regulating the clearance between 
the brake band and the drum. 
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Haynes New Engine 


Improved Over Old 


Crankshaft Redesigned and Made 
Larger—Other Changes and 
Refinements 





KOKOMO, IND., Sept. 17—The Haynes 
Model 60 engine, which powers the 1924 
cars, has a number of mechanical changes 
and refinements over the previous Model 
57 engine. The crankshaft has been re- 
designed and is larger throughout. A re- 
distribution has been made of the metal 
so as to give greater rigidity, and weight 
has been added to four cheeks of the 
shaft to facilitate balancing. 

The diameter at the main bearings is 
2% in., and the connecting rod bearings 
are 2% in. An additional oil slinger 
has been added at the rear of the shaft. 
Light weight iron pistons are now being 
used with four piston rings located above 
the piston pin. 

The bore of the engine remains 3% in., 
but the stroke has been shortened % in., 
making it 4% in. The connecting rods 
have been lengthened 3/16 in. The oil 
pump is now mounted on the right hand 
upper portion of the crankcase and is 
driven by means of helical gears from 
the auxiliary or water pump shaft. The 
pump now has an adjustable oil pressure 
regulator integral with the pump cover, 
and an oil pressure gage is mounted 
on the instrument panel. Oil is fed by 
direct pressure lines to the main bear- 
ings of the crankshaft, and the main 
bearings have annular grooves, which 
distribute the oil over the bearings. The 
overflow from the regulator feeds the 
connecting rod dipper troughs. All the 
oil lines with the exception of the dis- 
tributor tube in the lower half of the 
crankcase are on the outside of the en- 
gine. 


Accessibility Greater 


Composition timing gears are used on 
the new engine, and a larger water pump 
with a larger shaft is provided. It is 
more accessible for repacking and has oil 
fed to it direct from the pump overflow. 
The fan drive pulley is now mounted on 
the crankshaft. 

The distributor and coil are now 
mounted at the front end of the engine 
on the oil pump body cover, and the 
distributor is driven through the oil pump 
shaft. The distributor and throttle are 
now controlled by positive rods instead 
of wires. The power plant is now 
mounted on spring leaves at the front 
end. 





NEW STEWART SHOCK ABSORBER 


CHICAGO, Sept. 19—The Stewart 
shock absorber is the latest addition t 
the Stewart-Warner line of automotive 
equipment. Simplicity of installation, 
minimum need for readjustment and ver 
vety rebound are claimed for the ne¥ 
device, which will shortly be in produ 
tion. 
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All Makers of Tires 
Likely to Cut Prices 


Probable Move Will Follow That 
Taken by Firestone and 
United States Rubber 


AKRON, Sept. 20—Another tire price 
cutting movement, initiated by the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., and quickly fol- 
lowed by the United States Rubber Co., 
with strong probabilities that before the 
week is over nearly every other major 


+ tire producing concern will follow suit, 


has catapulted the tire industry into 
another upheaval, the consequences of 
which, admittedly, even tire manufac- 
turers themselves are afraid to conjec- 
ture. 

With tire dealers throughout the coun- 
try uniting in the complaint that the last 
general tire price cut hurt their busi- 
ness more than it helped it, and with 
tire manufacturers admitting themselves 
that the August price reductions reacted 
in a manner exactly opposite to what 
had been anticipated, and caused a back- 
ing up of tire sales instead of a stimu- 
lation of them, men close to the industry 
say it is difficult to figure the psychology 
of the price cuts just announced. 


Apply to Ford Sized Tires 


Firestone’s cuts apply only to Ford 
sized tires, and are understood to range 
from 11 to 18 per cent. Hardly had the 
wires carried confirmation of the Fire- 
stone cuts than the United States Rub- 
ber Co. announced reductions ranging 
from 12% to 22% per cent on all Ford 
sized tires. 

Incidentally, in announcing its price 
cuts, U. S. Rubber, according to dealers, 
did not issue to dealers or to the public 
any new consumer price lists based upon 
the reduced wholesale schedules. 


This can mean several things, it is ad- . 


mitted. It may mean the creating of 
an opportunity for tire dealers them- 
selves to engage in a cut-throat price 
war and try to undersell each other, 
and on the other hand, it may mean the 
first definite exploitation of the advocacy, 
championed to a considerable extent by 
dealers themselves, that tire companies 
Should abolish consumer price lists 
altogether. 


Reductions Retroactive 


In announcing its price cuts U. S. Rub- 
ber, it is announced, is rebating its deal- 
ers back to Aug. 15 on all Ford sized 
tires. Whether other tire companies 
which confidently are expected to follow 
the lead will also make their price re- 
Visions retroactive to Aug. 15 is prob- 
lematical. 

Manufacturers, admitting that they 

ave failed utterly in several recent 
cases to gage accurately the effect of tire 
Price cuts upon the motoring public, are 
regarded as waiting for results on these 

st price cuts without conjecturing the 
outcome either one way or the other. 





The effect of the last general price re- 
duction was to back-up sales, motorists © 
holding off on purchases in anticipation 


of other cuts. Whether this last move 
will satisfy them and will stimulate sales 
again is something only the actual results 
will tell. 

Tire production in the Akron district 
is considerably lower than three months 
ago, and no company is adding to its 
factory force, or planning an increased 
production ticket this fall until present 
stocks are liquidated sufficiently to war- 
rant a revival of peak manufacturing 
activities. 

Firestone output has dropped from a 
peak a few weeks ago of over 25,000 
casings a day to less than 15,000, it is 
unofficially reported. A bulk of Fire- 
stone business has been original equip- 
ment for Henry Ford. Miller, Goodrich, 
Goodyear and other companies have been 
laying off fabric cutters and tire build- 
ers and will not commit themselves as to 
plans for the immediate future. 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Co. of Kent 
is still pushing its campaign of cash-to- 
dealer business, and until its heavy fin- 
ished goods inventories are reduced will 
probably not resume manufacturing ac- 
tivity on any great scale. The General 
Tire & Rubber Co. is going strong. 


Hudson $75 to $100 Lower; 
Super-Six to Be Only Model 


DETROIT, Sept. 18—The Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Co. has reduced prices on all 
models, the drop ranging from $75 on 
the five and seven-passenger phaeton 
and coach to $100 on the sedan. Eighty 
dollars is taken from the five-passenger 
phaeton. Prices on the Essex are not 
affected. 

In making the announcement of lower 
prices the company declares that these 
are effective for the 1924 season and 
that, despite rumors, the only Hudson 
to be produced in the coming season will 
be the present super-six models. 

The new price list is as follows: 


Old Price New Price 





5-passenger phaeton.. $1,375 $1,295 
7-passenger phaeton.. 1,425 1,350 
CR ibe. dddn eRe tca's 1,450 1,375 
Pr ee 1,995 1,895 


Employment Increases 
in Tire Making Plant 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 18—A general 
increase of 13.7 per cent in the number 
of employees in the automobile tire mak- 
ing plants is noted by the monthly sur- 
vey of the United States Department of 
Labor on employment in selected indus- 
tries in August. 

The figures for the month were com- 
piled from reports of 6589 representa- 
tive establishments in 51 manufacturing 
industries and show a general decline of 
0.02 per cent in the number of employees. 

Comparing August of this year with 
August of 1922 the figures show a de- 
crease of 18.1 per cent in the number of 
employees engaged in the tire manufac- 
turing industry. 


British Morris List 
Reduced 17 Per Cent 


Announcement Also Made That 
Only Two Four-Cylinder 
Models Will Be Built 


LONDON, Sept. 11 (by mail)—Some- 
thing approaching a sensation has been 
caused in competitive trade circles by 
the new prices announced for the Mor- 
ris cars, which now have the largest 
output of any British make, 500 to 600 
a week. The cuts represent an average 
reduction of 17 per cent. 

The four-cylinder models are reduced 
to two in number, viz., 11.9 hp. and 13.9 
hp. with engines of respectively 94 and 
109 cu. in. capacity; both have a track 
of 48 in. and wheelbase of 102 in. 

On the larger type a fuller equipment 
is given, including a driving mirror, two 
horns, Gabriel snubbers, leather uphol- 
stery and three-panel front screen, while 
the phaetons have a four-panel rear 
screen and apron. 

Both types have several accessories 
not usually included with British cars 
of this size and price; for example: 
spring gaiters, clock, Boyce Motometer, 
spare gasoline can and carrier, and a 
half-gallon tin of lubricating oil. 

Representative new prices as compared 
with the old are as follows: 


11.9 H.P, 

Old Price New Price 
icsaddcanawiasee £195 £160 
WEN die dv as bi tates 255 198 
PN Ns viwtelcncieo mes 275 225 

13.9 H.P. 
GE Feder dcccweeKan £245 £195 
ee 355 300 
RRS EEL 380 320 
I 6 tals sack heaweinn 415 355 


Short Working Month 
Will Cut Down Output 


(Continued from page 598) 


There has been some improvement 
in truck output and sales, this branch 
of the industry picking up from the 
falling off noted the latter part of 
the summer. The betterment, natur- 
ally, is a slow process and manufac- 
turers are proceeding cautiously with 
production program. Unsettled farm 
conditions have retarded the develop- 
ment expected earlier in the year and 
much of the future progress will de- 
pend upon a more wholesome tone 
given to the farmer’s purchasing dis- 
position. 

Of late, a more encouraging outlook 
has been apparent in agricultural 
areas, with somewhat of a quickening 
of interest. The Southeast reports 
improvement and sections of the 
Middle West hold out prospects for 
increased sales of automotive prod- 
ucts. 
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New York Car Sales 
Declined in August 
But Total for the Eight Months of 


This Year Is Well Above 
1922 and 1921 





NEW YORK, Sept. 19—Statistics com- 
piled by Sherlock & Arnold, publishers 
of the Automobile Sales Analysis, show 
a further decline in new car registra- 
tions in the metropolitan district during 
the month of August. Total registration 
for the eight months, however, is well 
ahead of the same period in 1922 and 
1921. 

The figures show 67,177 new cars reg- 
istered so far this year, as against 54,- 
501 for the eight months in 1922 and 
35,031 in 1921. 

Low and medium priced cars in August 
aggregated 6531, against 5921 in 1922 
and 4255 the year before. 

Higher priced cars, however, continued 
to drop behind registrations of last year. 
Up to June monthly registrations were 
in excess of the same months in 1922, 
but in June registrations totaled 732, as 
compared with 865 in June of 1922; July, 


653 as against 678 in the same month - 


the year before, and August, 469 con- 
trasted to 516 in August of 1922. 

In the low and medium priced class, 
three cars maintain the lead for the 
eight months, with registrations greater 
than 5000. The others are above 2000 
and eight others above 1000. In the 
higher priced field two makes show reg- 
istrations exceeding 1000, three others 
are above 400 and four additional are 
greater than 100. 

Registrations this year by months is 
as follows: 

Medium and 





Month Low Priced Higher Priced 
0 eee 2,214 201 
PODPURPY: be :rcicweee » a 2,801 580 
i ee ea 8,102 769 
Ds iwi s saw ad vigaleys 11,124 1,106 
| SPR er ee er ae 11,287 932 
MEE. og ewdcoe yp be aes 9.782 732 
DAS 55> Sate aweene 9,234 653 
RS asics vb viene 6,531 469 

61,675 5,502 


Detroit Registrations 
Were 5270 Last Month 


DETROIT, Sept. 17—New cars regis- 
tered in Detroit during August totaled 
5270, as against 5617 in July, and trucks, 
466 as against 526, according to the 
bulletin issued by the Detroit Automo- 
bile Dealers Association. Open cars in 
August outnumbered closed deliveries by 
3058 to 2212, which compared with open 
and closed totals in the preceding month 
of 3025 and 2592. 

Ford deliveries gained about 100 in 
July, the total being 2578, of which 
1459 were open. Chevrolet ranked next 
in total deliveries, with 580, which com- 
pares with 727 in July. Buick with 365 
deliveries was 299 ahead of July. Stude- 


baker’s 257 was slightly under the July 
total of 281. Maxwell delivered 153, two 
less than July. Jewett with 121, Essex 
with 116 and Hudson 102, compared with 
154, 168 and 176, respectively, in July. 

Comparisons of August and July to- 
tals of other leading companies show 
Overland, 99 as against 195; Willys- 
Knight, 91, 183; Dodge Brothers, 88, 72; 
Star, 84, 157; Oakland, 73, 97; Ricken- 
backer, 67, 92; Hupmobile, 64, 65; Nash, 
55, 56; Durant, 49, 88; Cadillac, 31, 23; 
Cray, 34, 49; Packard, 28. 42; Reo, 26, 
26; Columbia, 17, 14; Chalmers, 17, 19; 
Paige, 16, 20; Peerless, 15, 7; Jordan, 
15, 20; Lincoln, 12, 18; Earl, 12, 13; 
Oldsmobile, 10, 33. 

Ford’s share of the truck total was 
309 as against 350 in July. Chevrolet 
had 34 as against 16 in July; Reo, 19 as 
against 35; Dodge Brothers, 15, 19; 
White, 12, 8; Fifth Avenue, 12, 3; Fed- 
eral, 10, 25; Mack, 7, 9; Gotfredson, 7, 
7; G. M. C., 6, 18; U. S., 4, 2; Standard, 
3, 6; Service, 3, 1. Each of the follow- 
ing companies made two deliveries: Arm- 
leder, Autocar, Commerce, Graham, In- 
ternational, Kelly, Wilson. 


73,755 Cars in Service 


in France During 1922 


PARIS, Sept. 11 (By mail)—An in- 
crease of 73,755 automobiles in service 
in France is shown for the year 1922, 
according to Government figures just 
issued. The total number of automo- 
biles in France at the end of the year 
1922 was 360,937, this including pas- 
senger cars and trucks, but excluding 
motor cycles and sidecars. 

On the latest census returns the num- 
ber of automobiles per thousand inhab- 
itants is 9.2, compared with 6.3 twelve 
months earlier. The Department hav- 
ing the greatest proportion of automo- 
biles is the Aisne, with 16.9 per thou- 
sand. The Seine region, which includes 
the city of Paris, follows with 16.5 per 
thousand. 


British Plan Car Week 


to Advance Own Product 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 17 — British 
automobile manufacturers are greatly 
concerned over the outcome of the repa- 
rations issue because of its effect on 
foreign trade. Some fear is expressed 
that the present controversy may tend 
to end the season’s automobile trade 
abruptly, especially on the continent. 

According to advices received from the 
American Trade Commissioner at Lon- 
don, British manufacturers are planning 
“British Car Week” during which, by 
advertising and demonstrations, atten- 
tion would be called to their particular 
cars. They are also endeavoring to 
stimulate trade in the British colonies. 

A representative of a large British 
manufacturing concern has left for 
South Africa with a large shipment of 
cars, special provision being made to 
eliminate the “spares” difficulty. Brit- 
ish exports of complete motor cars in- 
creased during July. 
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Car Output Decline 
Predicted by Bank 


It Sees High Relative Activity, 
But Not Reaching Volume 
of Spring Months 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 18—Estimates 
made by the Cleveland Trust Co. show 
that during the last four years automo- 
bile expenditures amounted to $6,600,- 
000,000, and those for new buildings 
about $10,000,000,000, which leads the 


bank to remark that “the American peo- | 


ple are spending two dollars for automo- 
biles for every three dollars of outlay for 
new buildings.” 

“Whether or not these relative propor- 
tions are for the best good of the na- 
tion, and whether or not they will be 
substantially maintained in the future, 
are questions which it seems impossible 
to answer now,” continues the bank. 
“What seems clear is that the peaks of 
production records have -been reached, 
and that declining volumes of output 
are to be expected in both industries in 
the coming month.” 

The bank says further: 


The period of business recovery that got 
well under way in 1922 and reached its peak 
of prosperity in the early months of 1923 had 
as its most important elements the building 
boom and the great activity of automobile 
plans. The prospective declines in these 
activities will be more than seasonable. 

They will represent the recession from high 
Jevels that could only be reached in time of 


great business prosperity and that were too 
high to be maintained. As these volumes of 
output shrink, the effect will be felt in scores 
of related lines of manufacturing. In both 
lines high relative activity is to be expected 
for a long time to come, but not of the sort 
that was in evidence last spring. 


The bank adds that the approach of 
fall has brought an increased demand for 
iron and steel and that automobile 
manufacturers have been buying sheets 
and other material in larger volume than 
has been the case at any time in the 
past sixty days. 


30-Cent Cotton Promised 
Before End of September 


ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 17—While it 
had been announced previously that 
August was an unusually good month for 
Atlanta distributors and dealers, definite 
figures announced last week indicate 
sales to have been even greater thad 
earlier indications portended. 

A steady advance in cotton prices the 
last week amounting to about $15 pé 
bale will help sales materially in the 
rural districts, and already distributors 
in Atlanta are being besieged by mall 
telephone and telegraph by their dealers 
asking for more cars. A price of 
cents per pound for cotton is promis 
before the end of the month, which 
be an increase of $25 per bale in oé 
month’s time, or about $250,000,000 ™ 
crease on the total crop. 
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French Talbot Wins 
Boulogne Road Race 


Team Appears with New Jobs on 
Line of Sunbeam Grand 
Prix Winners 


PARIS, Sept. 11 (by mail)—An aver- 
age speed of 67.2 m.p.h. was made by a 
four-cylinder 91.5 cu. in. French Talbot, 
driven by H. O. D. Segrave, in the 278.5 
mile road race at Boulogne. 

This was the first appearance of the 
team of Talbots, which are entirely new 
jobs designed by Vincent Bertarione on 
the same lines as the six-cylinder 122 
cu. in. Sunbeams which won the French 
Grand Prix at Tours. 

The feature of the engine is the use 
of roller bearings for all parts but the 
wrist pins. The cars ran without a dif- 
ferential. 

The Talbots proved themselves supe- 
rior in speed to all other competitors, 
and appear to be the fastest cars of 
their class at present in competition 
work in Europe. K. Lee Guinness, after 
an initial lap at an average of 70.7 
mp.h., standing start, went out on his 
Talbot with a broken ball race in the 
rear axle. 

Albert Divo, on the third Talbot, was 
a close second to Segrave until 30 miles 
from the end, when he was forced out 
by reason of the breakage of the rubber 
coupling on his magneto drive shaft. 

The Boulogne course being hilly and 
winding, the cars could not display their 
maximum speed, and excessive camber 
on the really fast switchback stretch 
made it dangerous to drive these 1100 
pound cars all out. Segrave made a 
record lap at 72 m.p.h. Maximum speed 
of these cars on the level appeared to 
be in the neighborhood of 105 m.p.h. 

In the 67 cu. in. class Benoist, on a 
four-cylinder Salmson, finished first at 
an average of 62.6 m.p.h., being faster 
than all the 91.5 cars with the exception 
of Segrave’s Talbot. Bueno on a sim- 
ilar Salmson was second. 


Winner in Boillot Cup Race 


PARIS, Sept. 10 (by mail)—Driving 
a six-cylinder four-passenger sporting 
type Hispano-Suiza, Garnier, an auto- 
mobile dealer of San Sebastian, aver- 
aged 70.7 m.p.h. in the 278.5-mile road 
race for the Georges Boillot cup held at 
Boulogne. Boyriven, on a similar His- 
pano-Suiza, was second, 25 min. 38 sec. 
behind the leader. 

Although putting up the fastest time, 
the Hispano-Suizas lost the Georges 
Boillot cup, on a handicap basis, to 
Pisart, a Chenard-Walcker dealer, who 
carrying his wife as “mecanicienne,” 
averaged 58.2 miles an hour with a 138 
cu. in. four-passenger Chenard-Walcker. 





NEW BUS LINE IN NEW YORK 

NEW YORK, Sept. 17—The Unique 
Bus Service has been organized with 
4 Nominal capital stock of $100,000, to 
°perate a five-cent bus line in Brooklyn 


and Manhattan. Irving Heller, 5605 Fif- 
teenth Avenue, Brooklyn, is named as 
president of the company, which plans 
to put 100 buses of the London type in 
the service. The latest type of London 
bus, as developed by the London General 
Omnibus Co., does not differ radically 
from New York’s Fifth Avenue buses. It 
has a wheelbase of 186 in. and seating 
capacity for fifty. 


Air Pilot Makes Record 


Over Kilometer Course 


NEW YORK, Sept. 17—Preparing for 
the Pulitzer cup races which are sched- 
uled for Oct. 1 to 3 at St. Louis, Lieu- 
tenant H. J. Brow of the Naval Air Ser- 
vice, showed an officially recorded speed 
of 244.15 m.p.h over a measured one 
kilometer course at Mitchel Field, near 
Mineola, L. I., last Thursday. 

In this demonstration he piloted a 
Navy-Curtiss racing plane and beat the 
best previous mark of 238 m.p.h., made 
only a few days before by Lieutenan‘ 
L. H. Sanderson of the United States 
Marine Corps. 

Brow established his record without 
taking advantage of a drop to gain 
momentum at the start. On one leg 
of the course, with the wind on his back, 
Brow is credited with a speed of 255 
m.p.h, the fastest man ever has traveled. 
A feature of the trial was the landing 
speed of 70 m.p.h., for which the use of 
double camber or convex wings, is given 
credit. 


Federal Aid Highways 
Now Total 23,792 Miles 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 17—A total of 
23,792 miles of Federal aid highway con- 
struction had been completed on Aug. 
31, at a total cost of $414,000,000, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads. 

Texas, with a total of 2,357 miles, 
leads the other States in Federal high- 
way construction, having completed this 
amount of mileage since July, 1916, when 
the first of the Federal aid funds were 
made available to the States. 

Minnesota, with a total of 1917 miles, 
and Wisconsin with 1077 miles, rank sec- 
ond and third in the order named. 

The statement of the bureau shows 
that at the present time there is a total 
amount of $277,955,000 on hand, which 
will be expended by the 48 States for 
highway construction between now and 
July 1, 1924. 








Milestone in All Cities 
Is Suggestion of A. A. A. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 18—The Amer- 
ican Automobile Association is advocat- 
ing an official milestone for every city 
and town in the United States from 
which local distances can be measured. 
The designation of an official central 
point in each city by the proper munici- 
pal authorities will be of value com- 
mercially as well as a convenience to 
local and visiting motorists, the A. A. A. 
points out. 
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No Big Merger Move 


Seen by Economist 


Also Says Trend in Industry Is 
Toward Integration of 
Supply Source 


BOSTON, Sept. 17—Declaring that the 
tendency of the industry is toward the 
integration of the immediate source of 
supply, and that there is not much like- 
lihood of any extensive movement in the 
direction of combinations of the smaller 
manufacturers, C. C. Edmonds of the 
University of Michigan analyzes the sit- 
uation, as he sees it, in the September 
issue of the American Economic Review. 

Edmonds gives the histories of Gen- 
eral Motors, Durant Motors and the Ford 
Motor Co. at length, and the others as a 
whole, following which he summarizes 
as to integration, combination and mo- 
nopoly as follows: 


INTEGRATION—The tendency of the in- 
dusiry is toward the integration of the imme- 
diate sources of supply. No attempt has been 
made, except by the Ford Motor Co., to 
integrate the sources of raw material, such 
as iron, lumber, coal, etc. The automobile 
industry uses but a portion of the total pro- 
duction of these industries, and the require- 
ments of any of the individual companies 
would not warrant integration on their part. 
There is no probability that the integration 
of the immediate sources of supply will be 
carried to the point of eliminating the 
stronger parts makers. 

COMBINATION—There have been a num- 
ber of cases of combination among the inde- 
pendents, but the producers involved were 
of relatively small size. There are a number 
of factors present in this section of the in- 
dustry which would be favorable to more 
extensive combination, but the presence of 
other and adverse conditions renders it un- 
likely that any extensive movement in this 
direction will take place. 


G. M. Outstanding Combination 


The General Motors Corp. is the outstand- 
ing combination in the automobile industry. 
It has already secured control of the various 
companies necessary for its efficient opera- 
tion and any further extensive additions by 
it are unlikely. The recent development of 
the Durant Motors, Inc., is based primarily 
upon the personal reputation and skill of 
Mr. Durant and the successful completion of 
the project depends largely upon his efforts. 
The companies combined are new, except the 
Locomobile company, and their ability to 
withstand competition is yet to be deter- 
mined. 

MONOPOLY—The competitive situation in 
the industry warrants the conclusion that, 
except in the case of the Ford Motor Co., no 
company has either complete or monopoly 
power. The presence of numerous strong 
and active competitors and the peculiar 
character of the demand for automobiles in- 
dicate little possibility of the development of 
monopoly by any one company or group of 
companies. The Ford Motor Co. produces 
approximately 95 per cent of the cars in its 
class, and therefore has a virtual monopoly 
of its field. Its tremendous resources and its 
manufacturing efficiency are all factors which 
should assist it in maintaining this position 
against possible competitors. 
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Many Aces Entered 
for St. Louis Meet 





Air Event, Lasting Three Days, Is 
Headed by Contest for 
Pulitzer Trophy 


ST. LOUIS, Sept. 20—Officials of the 
St. Louis Air Board have announced the 
entry of many famous aces for the air 
meet to be held here Oct. 1, 2 and 3. 

Among them are Brack-Papa, Italian, 
flying Fiat racer; Lieut. A. Pearson, 
U. S. Army, Verville-Sperry racer; Lieut. 
J. D. Corkille, U. S. Army, Curtiss racer; 
Lieut. W. Miller, U. S. Army, Curtiss 
racer; Lieut. S. W. Callaway, U. S. Navy, 
Wright racer; Lieut. L. H. Sanderson, 
U. S. Marine Corps, Wright racer; Ensign 
A. J. Williams, U. S. Navy, Curtiss racer, 
and Lieut. H. J. Brow, U. S. Navy, 
Curtiss racer 

It is also expected that Larry Carter, 
winner of the British air derby and his 
Napier-Gloster plane and possibly Sadi 
Lecointe, the French ace, will also be 
added to the list. 


Eight Contests Opening Day 


The program, which will cover three 
days, is headed by the race for the 
Pulitzer trophy and in addition seven 
other important contests, in which tro- 
phies valued at $25,000 and $9,300 in 
cash prizes will be the attraction. These 
events are as follows: 

Oct. 1. Two-seaters, 90 hp. or less, for 
Flying Club of St. Louis Trophy; civil- 
ians only, $1,000. Same day, observation 
planes for Liberty Engine Builders’ 
Trophy, military only, $1,500. 

Oct. 2. Light commercial handicap 
planes, of 200 hp. or less, for Aviation 
Club of Detroit Trophy, civilians only, 
$2,000. Same day, large capacity planes, 
for Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
Trophy, civilian and military, $2,000; and 
a model race for the Mulvihill Trophy, 
members of the Junior Flying League, 
National Aeronautic Association, $300. 

Oct. 3. Air mail planes, for Detroit 
News Air Mail Trophy, United States air 
mail pilots, $1,500. The Pulitzer Trophy 
race, civilian and military, for Pulitzer 
Trophy and $4,000. 

Preceding the above program on Sept. 
20 to 30 there will be the “On To St. 
Louis Race” for civilians only for the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce Trophy 
and $1,000. 


Exhibitions of Aircraft 


In addition to the regular program, 
there will be exhibitions each day of 
various types of aircraft which recently 
have won distinction. Among these will 
be the Barling bomber. 

Col. Paul Henderson, second assistant 
Postmaster General in charge of the 
U. S. Air Mail Service will send ten of 
his best. flyers to the meet. 

The Third National Aero Congress and 
Air Institute, composed of those persons 
who are interested either from a prac- 
tical or a scientific viewpoint will hold 


sessions at the Statler Hotel during the 
races. On Monday night, Oct. 1, the ban- 
quet will be held at which cabinet mem- 
bers, Congressmen and other notables 
will speak. The annual smoker of the 
National Aeronautic Association will be 
held Oct. 3. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 





Auto Body Co. of Lansing, in a balance 
sheet as of July 31, shows net earnings of 
$117,704 for the first seven months of the 
year, reducing the net deficit of the company 
from $623,897 on Jan. 1 to $506,193. Total 
current assets July 31 were $543,683 and cur- 
rent liabilities $614,518. In a brief comment 
on the report the company says it has had a 
busy year to date, but expects lighter opera- 
tion in the latter months. Substantial con- 
tracts are reported for next year and the com- 
pany also advises of the acquisition of recent 
orders from Reo on which it is now in pro- 
duction. 


Hudson Motor Car Co., reporting for the 
quarter ended Aug, 31, states that net in- 
come was $2,934,868 after charges, taxes and 
depreciation, equivalent to $2.44 a share 
earned on the outstanding 1,200,100 shares 
of capital stock. This compares’ with 
$3,656,218 after taxes in the same quarter 
of 1922. 

Edmunds & Jones Corp. has declared an 
extra dividend of fifty cents on the common 
and the regular quarterly dividend of 50 
cents on the common and 1% per cent on the 
preferred, payable Oct. 7 to, stock of record 
Sept. 20. 

Rickenbacker Motor Car Co. has declared 
a 2 per cent dividend, payable Oct. 15 to all 
stockholders of record Sept. 30. This is the 
third quarterly dividend of the company this 
year. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co. has declared its 
regular quarterly dividend of $1, payable 
Oct. 1 to holders of record Sept. 19. Net 
earnings for August are reported at $234,000. 





Gasoline Prices Drop 


3.27 Cents in Month 


(Continued from page 605) 


declined 98,193,788 gallons to 1,165,389,340 
gallons on July 31, latest figures available. — 

This represents fifty-four days’ supply at 
the July rate of consumption, which might 
be expected to continue through August, re- 
ducing stocks 100,000,000 gallons, to a little 
above 1,000,000,000 gallons at the end of 
August. 


The lowest price quoted on tank wagon 
gasoline was 12.5 cents at Des Moines, 


while the highest was 21 cents at Butte, 
Mont. 


Iowa Stations Quote 1414 Cents 


DES MOINES, IOWA, Sept. 15— 
Standard Oil Co. officials this week re- 
duced the price of gasoline to 14% cents 
at its stations, a 2-cent reduction from 
its previous “war” price. 





BODY PLANT IN MISSISSIPPI 


JACKSON, MISS., Sept. 22—A com- 
paratively large plant to be devoted to 
the manufacture of automobile bodies 
of various types, is to be established at 
Jackson during the coming fall by F. K. 
Paxton, of Bristol, Tenn., and associates. 
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BANK CREDITS 
Written exclusively for AuToMmoTivE 
INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., second largest bank in America, 








Outstanding features of the present 
situation are improved buying, notably 
in textiles, a sharp downward reaction in 
stocks, and increased strength in com- 
modity prices. 

Spot cotton rallied sharply early in 
the week, but reacted later. Cotton tex. 
tile prices are reported as showing def- 
inite improvement. 

Buying of iron and steel has not been 
up to expectations. The present rate of 
steel output is estimated at about 41,- 
000,000 tons a year, as against the 
August rate of 42,400,000 tons. The 
total production in August was approxi- 
mately 3,679,441 tons, a slight increase 
over the July total, but the daily rate 
of 136,276 tons showed a decline of 3 per 
cent from July. 


Car Loadings Increase 


Car loadings for the week ended Sept. 
1 were 1,092,567, an increase of 22,635 
over the previous high record set the 
week before. 

Production of crude petroleum in the 
week ended Sept. 8 was at the record 
rate of 2,280,700 barrels a day, against 
2,261,800 barrels the preceding week, 
and 1,504,400 barrels for the correspond- 
ing week in 1922. 

Bradstreet’s figures of building per- 
mits show a total value for 150 cities of 
$230,745,762 for August, the highest 
monthly total since May, and 10.2 per 
cent above the July figure. Compared 
with August of last year, the gain was 
13 per cent. 

Consumption of cotton by domestic 
mills during August was 491,604 bales, 
as compared with 461,575 bales in July 
and 526,380 bales in August last year. 
Cotton spindles active during August 
were 33,708,667, against 34,237,887 in 
July and 32,491,857 in August, 1922. 

Discounts by the Federal Reserve 
banks declined $8,700,000 during the 
week ended Sept. 12. The decrease was 
more than accounted for by bills secured 
by Government obligations, ‘other bills 
discounted” showing a slight gain. Total 
deposits rose $34,100,000 and members’ 
reserve accounts $29,700,000. The circu- 
lation of Federal Reserve notes increased 
$5,200,000 and reserves $9,300,000, while 
the reserve ratio declined from 76.4 to 
75.9 per cent. 


$63,000,000 More Loans 


Loans of reporting member banks in- 
creased $63,000,000 during the week 
ended Sept. 5, the bulk of the rise being 
in “all other” loans. Net demand depos- 
its increased $83,000,000, reserve bal- 
ances with Federal Reserve banks $2; 
000,000, and accommodation at Reserve 
banks $36,000,000. 

Call money opened at 5 per cent last 
week, moved up to 6 on Thursday with 
the demand for funds for mid-month tax 
payments, and later eased off to 4% per 
cent. Time loan rates were firmer, 4 # 
6 months’ maturities moving at 5% Pe 
cent. 
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Railway Containers 
Boost Door Delivery 


Less Than Carlot Shipments Pro- 
vided for in Detroit United 
Lines Plan 


. 





(Continued from page 600) 


Shippers making use of the system 
may provide their own carriers if they 
choose. The company plans, as the sys- 
tem grows, to have unlimited supplies 
of the carriers, regular shippers having 
regular supplies, and the occasional ship- 
per making arrangement for accommo- 
“ company has no idea as to how 
many trucks it will use in operating its 
system. In the beginning several makes 
and types will be bought to be tried 
out. 

The containers as now used are made 
both entirely closed or stake body, being 
built by Fisher Body Co. 


Those Attending Demonstration 


Witnessing the demonstration were the 
following railway officials: 

§. L. Vaughn, vice-president and general 
manager, Grand Haven & Muskegon Rail- 
way, Grand Rapids, Mich.; A. Cc. Blina, vice- 
president and general manager, Northern 
Ohio Traction & Light Co., Akron, Ohio; 
F. W. Coon, vice-president, Lake Shore EFlec- 
tric Railway Co., Sandusky, Ohio; C. F. 
Smith, general manager, Toledo, Bowling 
Green & Southern Traction Co., Findlay, 
Ohio; Sam W. Greenland, vice-president and 
general manager, Indiana Service Corp., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

J. H. McClure, operating manager, Colum- 
bus, Newark & Zanesville Electric Railway, 
Springfield, Ohio, and _ receiver, Indiana, 
Columbus & Eastern Traction Co., formerly 
part of Ohio Electric Railway; Robert I. 
Todd, president and general manager, Terre 
Haute, Indiana & Eastern Traction Co., 
Indianapolis; Charles L. Henry, president, 
Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction Co., Indi- 
anapolis; Joseph H. Alexander, Cleveland; 
G. T. Seely, general manager, Pennsylvania 
Ohio Electric Co., Youngstown, Ohio; J. W. 
Lowry, Indiana Service Corp., Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; 

J. F, Collins, vice-president and general 
manager, Michigan Railroad Co., Jackson, 
Mich.; T, A. Kinney, vice-president, Northern 
Ohio Traction & Light Co., New York City; 
R. A. Crums, vice-president, Dayton & Troy 
Electric Railway Co., Dayton, Ohio: E. Smith, 
general manager, Toledo, Findlay & Fostoria 
Railway, Fostoria, Ohio; F. D. Carpenter, 
President and general manager, Western Ohio 
Railway, Lima, Ohio. 

H. A. Nicoll, general manager, Union Trac- 
tien Co. of Indiana, Anderson, Ind.; Harry 
Reed, president, Interstate Public Service 
Co, Indianapolis; B. J. Denman, president, 
Tri-City Railway Co., Davenport, Iowa; J. A. 
Cleveland, general manager, Saginaw-Bay 
City Railway Co., Saginaw, Mich., and Charles 
Currie, Cleveland, Ohio. 





TO MAKE RAIL CAR AT TAMPA 


TAMPA, FLA., Sept. 17—The Whiting 
ay Motor Car Co., organized here 
recently, has obtained a site and will 


start construction of a factory at an 
early date for the manufacture of gaso- 
line propelled cars for railway passenger 
service, it is announced by J. A. Whiting, 
vice-president of the company, and 
originator of the car. Whiting formerly 
manufactured a car of this type at Way- 
cross, Ga., some of which are in use on 
southern roads. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES 








National Lead Co. has purchased the entire 
properties at Cartersville, Ga., of the National 
Pigment & Lead Co. of that place, the deal 
being consummated at St. Louis and involv- 
ing several hundred thousand dollars. The 
former company thus comes into possession 
of one of the most valuable and extensive 
deposits of barytes in the United States, 
which is primarily used in the manufacture 
of paints and automobile tires. 

National Convertible Body Co., formed re- 
cently at Knoxville, Tenn., will establish at 
once a plant for the manufacture of converti- 
ble bodies for Ford cars, having an initial 
capacity of 20 bodies per day, it is announced 
by B. D. Hammond, president of the com- 
pany. 

Tiger Tire & Rubber Co., Baltimore, re- 
cently incorporated, plans to build a plant at 
Havre de Grace, Md., for tire manufacture. 


Government Plans to Test 
Reclaimed Rubber Effects 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 15.—It is the 
intention of the Bureau of Standards to 
conduct an investigation to determine the 
effects of various percentages of re- 
claimed rubber in the material used for 
automobile tires. This program will 
commence with a series of service and 
laboratory tests to determine the relative 
resistance to ‘abrasion of tires having 
various percentages of reclaimed rubber 
in the tread stock. 

For carrying out this part of the work, 
fifty experimental cord tires will be used. 
They have the tread made up in four sec- 
tions containing 0, 10, 18 and 25 per 
cent. of reclaimed rubber. Forty of 
these tires will be tested on delivery 
cars belonging to the Postoffice Depart- 
ment and operating on different types 
of roads. Preparations have been made 
for laboratory abrasion tests of the four- 
tread stocks using vehicles of four dif- 
ferent designs. 

The object of this particular work is 
to compare the results given by each 
vehicle with the results of road tests and 
to select for future use that type of 
vehicle which gives the best results. 


C. E. MATHEWSON DEAD 


STAMFORD, CONN., Sept. 18—Clif- 
ford Earl Mathewson, secretary and 
treasurer of the Norwalk Tire & Rubber 
Co., died here Sunday after a long ill- 
ness. Mr. Mathewson formerly was af- 
filiated with the Diamond Rubber Co. 
on the Pacific Coast, coming here nine 
years ago to found the Norwalk com- 
pany. 
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METAL MARKETS 








Orders emanating from automotive con- 
sumers are chiefly responsible for the rela- 
tively cheerful attitude of steel producers. 
Were it not for these automotive purchases. 
and a fairly decent demand for tin plate, 
there would be felt keen disappointment be- 
cause of the nonfulfillment of the general ex- 
pectation that the middle of September would! 
witness a marked reawakening of the con- 
suming demand for heavier steel products. 
Consumers of the latter are still apathetic. 
Purchases by passenger motor car builders. 
are by no means spectacular, month to 
month, if not hand-to-mouth, buying pre- 
dominating, but in contrast to the stagnant 
condition for most other steel products, that: 
for automotive steels is brisk. 

There are sheet rollers who ascribe the 
strength of sheet prices to the firmness cf 
the semi-finished steel market, sheet bars 
having held at actually $42.50, Pittsburgh, 
for the last four or five weeks and nominally 
at that level for a much longer period. Such 
reasoning, however, if sincere, is faulty. Im 
sheet bar transactions buyers, as a rule, are 
protected against price reductions by the 
seller until completion of shipments. If a 
bar mill sells to-day sheet bars at $42.50 for 
shipment a month hence and reduces its 
price to $40 on the day before shipment, it 
would not invoice them at higher than the 
$40 price, although the order was booked at 
$42.50. 

In spite of this guarantee against seller’s 
own price reductions before shipment, some 
sheet rollers hesitate to commit themselves 
at this time for sheet bars because the guar- 
antee against sellers’ own price reductions 
does not protect them from shrinkage in the 
value of their own sheet bar holdings through 
market declines. The ease with which ship- 
ments of sheet bars can be secured makes 
it obvious that the market’s steadiness rests 
solely on the acquiescence of non-integrated 
sheet rollers in prevailing sheet bar prices. 

They would much rather pay a few dollars 
a ton more for sheet bars than to “‘rock the 
boat’’ by depressing the price for their raw 
material and run the risk of sheet buyers 
exerting corresponding pressure on sheet 
prices. Custom of the trade, moreover, pre- 
scribes that sheet bar orders are irrevocable 
whereas sheet buyers, so long as they have 
not specified against orders, have little com- 
punction about cancelling orders when the 
market takes a dip. Fourth-quarter demand 
for sheets is fair to the extent that mills can 
look forward with confidence to a normal 
amount of October activity, but there appears 
to be much room for improvement. 

Pig tron.—A fair volume of inquiry for 
foundry iron has developed, but the generally 
quiescent character of the situation remains 
unchanged. Stocks on furnace banks are 
being augmented rather than diminished, 
and the blowing out or banking of merchant 
furnaces has not yet ceased. 

Aluminum.—The market {s devoid of new 
developments, the price situation remaining 
unchanged. In Detroit odd lots of resale 
metal continue to change hands at prices 
which have little bearing on the situation as 
a whole, but which merely reflect individua? 
sellers’ anxiety to liquidate holdings or in- 
dividual buyer’s eagerness for small quanti- 
ties to fill gaps between arrivals of contract 
metal. 

Copper.—Lack of foreign demand continues 
to keep the market in the doldrums, domestic 
consumers showing little eagerness to take 
advantage of this opportunity for bargains. 
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SHOWS 





First Regiment Armory. 


Jan, 26-Feb. 2—Chicago, Annual 
Automobile Salon, Hotel 
Drake. 


Oct. 


Calendar 


FOREIGN SHOWS 


Air Board. 

28—Barcelona, Spain, Grand 
Prix for vehicles of 1500 
c.c.; Nov. 1, International 


Grand Prix for cycle cars 
of 1100—Nov. 4, Interna- 


Oct. 17-27—New York, Electrical Sept. 28-Oct. 7—Berlin, Auto- F Dent 
and Industrial Exposition, mobile Show. + reg CISEE, SHE See te 
showing electric trucks, Oct. 4-14 — Paris, Passenger 
cars, parts and accesso- Cars, Bicycles, Motor- CONVENTIONS 
ries, Grand Central Palace. cycles and Accessories, , 
Grand Palais Oct. 8-12—Pittsburgh, Conven- 
: Nov. 4-10 — New York, First ‘ tion of American Society 
o Automobile Exposition of Oct. 15-20—London, Motorcycle for Steel Treating. 
2 the Foreign Automotive Show, Olympia. ie “e : i 
Association, Hotel Astor. Oct: aed. dmers trecke, Cot. S15 Ataatte My. Son” 
‘ ; : , vention of Electric Rail- 
Nov. 11-17—New York, Annual ete ge 1 Tractors, etc., way Association. 
Automobile Salon, Hotel Grand Palais. E 
Commodore, Nov. 1-15—Buenos Aires, An- Oct. 24-26—Cleveland, Thirtieth 
ss aces nual Automobile Exposi- Annual Convention of the 
Nov. 12-17—Chicago, Manufac- tion, under the direction National Association of 
turers Auto Accessory of the Automovil Club Farm Equipment Manu- 
Exhibit, First Infantry Argentino. facturers, Hotel Statler. 
Armory, Robert M. Jones, . Okan , ow 
manager Nov. 2-10—London, Automobile Oct. 25-27—Lake Mohonk, N. Y¥., 
em, Show, Olympia. Mountain House, Semi- 
Jan. 5-12 New York, Annual Nov. 22-Dec. 1—London, Motor Annual Meeting of the 
Automobile Show, under . Transport Exhibition American Gear Manufac- 
the auspices of the Nation- : turers Association. 
al Automobile Chamber of Dec, 8-19—Brussels, Passenger " a 
Commerce, Eighth Coast Cars, Trucks, Airplanes Noy. 12-17 — Chicago, Annual 
Artillery Armory i and Motor Boats, Aviation Business Exhibit and 
7 Palace. Convention of the Auto- 
Jan, 26-Feb. 2—Chicago, Annual Cc motive Equipment Asso- 
Automobile Show, under RACES ciation, Coliseum. 
the auspices of the Nation- Oct. 1-3—St. Louis, Pulitzer Cup 94.9 : P 
al Automobile Chamber of Aeroplane Races, under oe Jan. 24-31 — Chicago, Annual 
Commerce, Coliseum and Z *s - Convention and Show of 
/ ’ : : auspices of the St. Louis the American Road Build- 


ers’ Association, the for- 
mer to be held in the 
Congress and the latter in 
the Coliseum, 
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Automotive Industries 
September 20, 1928 


May, 1924—Detroit, Interna. 
tional Motor Transport 
Congress under the 
auspices of the National 
Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Ss. A. E. MEETINGS 


Oct. 18—Metropolitan Section 
Brakes, Henry M. Crane,’ 

Oct. 25-26—Production Meeting 
of the S. A. E.—Cleveland. 

Nov. 15—Metropolitan Section, 
Commercial Air Travel, ¢, 
W. Warner. 

Dec 3—Metropolitan Section, 
Vehicles for Package De. 
livery. 

Jan, 22-25, 1924—Annual Meet- 
ing of the S. A. E.—De- 
troit. 


Feb. 14, 1924—Metropolitan See. 
tion, Vehicle Depreciation, 

March 13, 1924—Metropolitan, 
Section, Replacement Parts 
and Accessories. 

April 17, 1924—Metropolitan See- 
tion, Fleet Maintenanee, 
F. W. Winchester, 

May 15, 1924—Metropolitan See- 
tion, What Roads and 
Steels Do to Automobiles, 
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One Agency May Buy 


for U. S. Government 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 17—Proposals 
by the Budget Bureau to ask Congress 
for authority to establish a consolidated 
purchasing agency for the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be of interest to the sales 
managers of automotive manufacturing 
and accessory concerns. The suggestion 
has been made that the Government erect 
and maintain a central warehouse and a 
consolidated purchasing agency for Gov- 
ernment supplies. 

The inquiry conducted by a special 
committee showed that it is possible to 
obtain lower prices by bulk purchases 
than can be obtained under running con- 
tracts with the general supply commit- 
tee. One of the experiments conducted 
covered the purchasing of tires and tubes 
by the Federal and the District of Colum- 
bia governments. 

On a total purchase of $82,000 worth 
of tires and tubes for a three months’ 
period, and with only a relatively small 
part of the field service participating, the 
results show a total gross saving of $23,- 
223, or 26 per cent, on pneumatic cas- 
ings, and $3,460, or 33 per cent, on solid 
and cushion tires. On individual sizes of 
pneumatic casings savings ran as high 
as 35 per cent; on tubes, 44 per cent, and 
on solid and cushion tires, 35 per cent. 

An important saving in the District 
government in its purchase of tires and 
tubes can be ascribed indirectly to the 
outcome of this new plan of purchase 
for the Federal Government. The Dis- 
trict government delayed making awards 
on bids submitted under its running con- 
tract method pending the results of the 
experiment by the chief coordinator and 
the Bureau of Efficiency. 

Immediately upon receipt of informa- 
tion that the new plan had brought good 


results the District government adver- 
tised for bids in a similar manner, The 
resulting prices have saved the District 
government approximately $1,648, or 21 
per cent. 


Advances Traffic Plan 
And Is Awarded $1,000 


NEW YORK, Sept. 19— The $1,000 
prize offered by the Keith, Moss and 
Proctor theaters for the best plan for 
the solution of New York’s traffic prob- 
lem has been awarded to Arthur S&. 
Tuttle, chief engineer of the Board of 
Education. Lee J. Eastman, president 
of the Packard Motor Car Co. of New 
York, was a member of the committee of 
judges. Tuttle’s plan included the fol- 
lcwing points: That in the vicinity of 
Forty-second Street north and south 
avenues should be one-way streets, regu- 
lated by the block system of traffic; that 
Riverside Drive should be extended 
southward to the Battery as an express 
highway on an elevated structure; that 
the streets should be widened by having 
arcaded sidewalks, with double-deck 
sidewalks on the second story, these ex- 
tending over street crossings. 

In making their decisions the judges 
held that the most feasible plans for 
relieving traffic were to arcade buildings 
on the street levels, put all trains and 
cars underground, use the street _level 
for vehicular traffic and build viaducts 
for pedestrians. 


BUYS PLANT FOR BODIES 


NEWARK, N. J., Sept. 18—The Royal 
Motor Coach Co., Inc., of this city, has 
purchased the factory buildings and 
grounds of the Lincoln Body Co., St. 
George’s Avenue, Rahway, N. J., where, 
following alterations of the building, 
bodies and chassis for motor buses will 
be built. 






























Pupils and Teachers 


Will Write on Safety 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 18—A substan- 
tial part of the $12,000 contributed by 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce to the Highway Education 
Board will be given away in prizes for 
the third annual safety campaign pro- 
moted by the latter organization. 

Sixty-five hundred dollars will be de- 
voted to prizes in this campaign, which 
is intended to train children in the hab- 
its of highway safety. Through the 
children it is hoped that the principles 
of traffic regulation and safety education 
will be impressed upon adults, both pe- 
destrians and drivers alike. 

The campaign will take the form of 
two contests, one among elementary 
school pupils and another among elemen- 
tary school teachers. There will be 
approximately 500 State and _ national 
prizes given for the best essays and 
lessons written. 

The subject of the essays which chil 
dren are invited to write is “Highway 
Safety Habits I Should Learn.” Essays, 
as was the case last year, are not to e& 
ceed 500 words in length. Those per 
sons eligible to submit them are pupils 
of the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades, who are not more than fourteel 
years of age. The contest closes De 
4, 1923. 

Teachers are requested to submit safe 
ty lessons on the subject “Training 
dren in Habits of Safety on the High 
ways,” confining them to from 1000 ® 
3000 words. All elementary school 
ers in the eighth and lower grades a 
eligible. 

Complete details of the contest wil 
be furnished to those interested by Me: 
Highway - Education Board, Willard 
Building, Washington, D. C. 





